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DIRGE FOR A LIVING POET. 


BY HORACE SMITH. 
What? shall the mind ef bard, historian, sage 
Be prostrate laid upen oblivion’s bier, 
Shall darkness quench the beacon of our age, 
“ Without the meed of one melodious tear *” 
Will none, with genius like his own, 
Mourn the fine intellect o’erthrown, 
That died in giving life to deathless heirs’ 
Are worthier voices nmte '—then I, 
The muse’s humblest votary, 
Will pour my wailfal dirge and sympathising prayers. 
Well may I mourn that mental sun’s eclipse, 
For in his study have I sate enshrined, 
And reverently listen’d while his lips 
Master’d the master spirits of mankind, 
As his expanding wisdom took 
New range from each consulted book. 
Oh! to what noble thoughts didst thou give birth, 
Thou poet—sage ! whose life and mind 
Tn mutual perfectness combined 
The spirit’s loftiest flight, with purest moral worth. 


Behold the with’ring change !—amid the rays 
That form a halo round those vo!uned wits, 
Amid his own imperishable lays, 
In silent, blank fatuity he sits ! 
Seeking a respite from his curse, 
His body, now his spirit’s hearse, 
Still haunts that book-charm’d room, for there alone 
‘Thought gleams illume his wand'ring eyes, 
As lightnings flicker o'er the skies, 
Where the departed sun in cloudless glory shone. 


Oh, withering, woful change—oh, living ‘eath ' 
Lo! where he strays at fancy’s almles. beek, 
On his dementate brow the tiled wreat) . 
A mournful mockery of reason’s wre: « 
Roaming by Derwent’s silent shore. 
Or dark-hued Greta’s rushing roar, 
A huinan statue! His unconscious stare 
Knows not the onge farniliar spot, 
Knows not the pn of his lot, 
Who, as she guides him, sobs a broken-hearted prayer. 


Oh, flood and fell, lake, moorland valley, hull ! 
Mourn the dark bard who sang your praise of yore. 
Oh, Rydal-Falls, Lodore, and Dungeon Gill ! 
Down the rock’s cheeks your tearful gushes pour. 
Ye crag-envelop’d Tarns that sleep 
In your hush’d craters, wake and weep, 
Ye mountains ! hide your sorrowing heads in cloud. 
As sobbing winds around ye moan ; 
Helvellyn ! Skiddaw ! wail and groan, 
And clothe your giant forms in vapour's mourning shroud. 


‘ 


Why make appeal to these’ Ye good and wise, 
Who worsluipp'd at his mtellectual shrine, 
Ye kindred natures, who can sympathize 
With genius reft of reason’s light divine, 
Ye whom his learning, virtue, lays, 
Taught, guided, charmed in other days, 
Let all your countless voices be combin'd, 
As, on your knees, ye pour on high 
This choral supplicating ery— 
Restore, restore, O God ! our poet’s wand’ring mind !” 
PARTY SPIRIT. 
* Why did you not dine,” said a Lord to a Wit, 
* With the Whigs, you poiitical sinner '” 
“ Why, really I meant, but had doubts how the Pit 
Of my stomach would bear a Fox Dinner.” TL. 


REMINISCENCES OF MEN AND THINGS. 


BY ONE WHO HAS A GOOD MEMORY. | and religious improvement. 


DE LAMARTINE, THE FRENCH POET. 

When first I saw the kind-hearted. and gentlemanly De Lamartine, he had 
returned from his travels in the East, oppressed by grief, and weighed down with 
domestic calamity He had lost his on/y daughter. Far, far away from the 
scenes of her infancy and childhood, from her father’s own beautiful dwelling, 
from the trees and the moss, the vineyards and the fields, she loved so well ; be- 
neath another sky, and surrounded with many faces unfamiliar to her heart, she 
breathed her last sigh in the arms of her parents in the Holy Land, and her soul 
winged its happy flight to the heaven of her Saviour and her God. At the Cha- 
teau de St. Point, near Macon, in the centre of France, she had received her 
earliest and dearest impressions ; and its solilary and romantic scenery was not 
forgotten by her, even when her light foot pressed the sward of holier and love- 
lier lands.“ La terre natdle” was beautifully sung by her father, in one of his 


that was beautiful, good, just, and wise, that father had impregnated her charae- 
ter: and she was the reflected image of himself. But Julia died! She had 
traversed with him the regions of the East. She had beheld his fine heart 
bound with joy at che pious traditions of the scenes of our salvation. She had 
visited the shores of Malta, the coasts of Greece, the ruins of Athens, the plains 
‘and the mountains of Syria, and that Palestine so dear to the heart of eve 
Christian. But Gethsemane was doubly hallowed to his soul,—for d 
‘snatched from him the being in whose existence and happiness the dearest hopes 
‘of himself and his wife were centered. . 

_ De Lamartine had returned to Paris, but his travels had preceded him. His 
griet had excited the love and the sympathy of multitudes of beings in all quar- 
‘ters of the globe. His tale of woe had been told, if not in every cottage, at 
least in many a dwelling of the poor, as well as of the rich; and the fact that 
‘he was a royalist, and opposed to the new order of things established in France, 
was wholly lost sight of, and he was regarded as the travelled Thane and the 
‘Christian poet. His fine active mind had been subdued by the loss he had sus- 
tained to a degree of humility and submission which was truly sublime ; and 
‘those who are not well acquainted with the power of a cultivated aad moral na- 
ture to throw off its grief, and to gird itself with strength and decision, would 
‘have imagined that De Lamartine could never again sing of beauty, of nature, 
and of love, but would become in principle a recluse. His wife, an English lady 
of good family, of benevolent and gentle disposition, and of well-informed and 
'nighty cultivated mind, had shared with him im the East all his sorrows, as well 
as al! his enjoyments, and had returned to Paris bereft of the idol of their 
hearts’ affection. To them the world had no charms. Tears and sighs, re- 
imembrances clad in mourning, and grief which knew of no mitigation, were 
\their constant companions ; and their friends. looked on them as we are wont to 
ido on objects blasted by lightning, and on trees riven by the storm. The sun 
appeared to shine in vain for them,—for she who loved the first golden rays of 
‘the morning now slept in her grave. True, her remains had been brought to 
‘France, but they were only the remains—the body without the spirit. The 
‘moon, that fairest companion of the night, disclosed in vain her charms for 
‘them ; since she who delighted to wander in sylvan scenery, or on the bare and 
‘cold mountain, with her father as her guide and her teacher, could no longer ask 
‘his aid, or his counsels, and no longer applaud with her smiies or her tears the 
‘sweetest efforts of his muse. The landscape, with its varied scenery and mul- 
tiphied attractions ; society, with its excitement and its distractions ; solitude, 
jwith its pensive thoughts and its self-examination ; all appeared before them 
| monotonous and sad,—for she was no longer the admirer of the landscape, the 
| chaimn of society, or the companion of the lonely hour. Books had no delights 
for them. Pictures, the representations of the past, the present, and the future, 
«were without beauty in their eyes ; statues and marbles were but dull and life- 
less blocks to them, since she who adimired and appreciated them all, was now 
| silent and cold as the marbles themselves. Pubhe affairs they would not or 
‘could not converse about. They had searcely a vear to spare for othe 

| had so many to shed for ghemscives ; and though dynasties had been ¢ 

lold institutions of the first revolution revived, and a new state of things both 
‘moral, political, and religious, had come to life, De Lamartine and his admirable 
wife were evidently unaffected by the changes. and viewed them all as events 
‘with which they had nothing to do—and to which they were indeed bound to re- 
‘main strangers. He. had still in his absence been elected a deputy, and he 


‘| hoped to perform the duties of his office, bat with sorrow and with tears. 


How unearthly is the human mind, hew pure its breathings, and how bri 
or, rather, spiritual, are its soarings, when thus brought by calamity, disappoint - 
|'ment, and the ravages which death has made on those the soul loves, to view 
| this world as a mere sojourn, life as a rapid journey, a fitful dream, and a day 
| of sunshine and of cloud too speedy in its fight to be remembered ; and when 
| God alone seems capable of fillmg the vast desires of the soul, and the de- 
_mands of « care-worn, a bereaved, and an empty heart! ‘Then it is that life's 
chequeretl day is viewed in its trae colouring ; that the cavils and the reproach- 
‘es, the calnrantes and the misrepresentations of the world, excite only pity, and 
‘commisseration—not amounting to scorn or to anger; and the pursuits of life 
are estimated by their real, not by their imagined werth. Then it is that the 
high destintes of our future bemg press themselves upon us in all their vastness 
and grandeur ; and that we feel all the truthfulness of the declaration, “So 
God created man in his ewn rmage, in the image of God created he him, male 

and female created he them.’ ‘This is not the period of false sensibility, of af- 
‘fected sentiment, of artiticial or of feignéd emotion. But such moments as 
those | have thus referred to in the life of De» Lamartine, when not indulged in 
| to such an extent as to become prejudicial to our mind's vigour, usefulness, and 
| future efforts for the good of society, the great halting places im our lives; the 
' summits from which we take a large and expansive view of the world about and 
| around ws ; and they are the epochs most favourable to our moral, intellectual, 
It is undoubtedly true that some thought the grief 
Jof De Lamartine excessive, whilst the vulgar and the worldly-minded stigma- 
itised it as affected. But his frends only feared that its sincerity «nd intensity 
might have such an etiect on his future efforts, as to render his poetry morbid or 
ifretfnl, his character repining and discontented, and thus to withdraw him from 
ithese busy scenes of daily life where the force of his eloquence, the strength of 
‘his judgment, and the excellence of his example, might unprove and bless 
mankind. 

The publication of the Travels of De Lamartine in the East was a sort of 
epoch im French modern literature. It seemed like the restoration of Chris- 
tianity after years of reproach, calumny, and persecution. For the Revolution 
of 1830 procluimed “ war against the priests ;” and that, also, meant “war 
against the altar,” at which they ministered. The palace of the archbishop had 
been pillaged ; the literature of centuries was thrown into the waters of the 


delicious “ harmonies ;” and her young heart expanded under the genial influence) 
of the end which he With a passion for 


Seine as too bad to be preserved, because it was the literature of the chureh ; 


alll multitudes of priests had been attacked, insulted, and beaten. The remnant of 
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the old republican party of the last century now hoped to wreak ifs vengeance! France the evils were quite of anothereclass. Tn England the pree of sixteenth: 
iwas not low enough to be reached by the lowest of the working classes But at 
iParis, so great were the temptations offered to the working classes to put into 
the government lotteries, that they might purchase a “ semple extract on four 
out of ninety numbers for as low a sum as twopence-halfpenny ; and the ticket 


extrait,” yielding (if only one number came up) fifteen 


on the men and the clergy of the restoration. And, in one word, the goddess 
of Reason was again spoken of by the followers of Voltaire and Rousseau. | 
But the book of De Lamartine came as a voice from the tomb; like fresh wa-| 
ters rushing to an arid desert ; like the overflowing of the Nile, like flowers 
on graves; and beanty, fertility, and verdure, where rankness, poison and death| for fwo tranes, an 
had prevailed. Some read his book from a love for the wonderful, some for its| times the sum deposited. Then if an ame, or two of the numbers, came up, 
poetry, others for its apparent romance, and multitudes became enamonred once) on which they staked their money, they received several thonsand times more 
more with a religion, with which were connected the glowing recollections of| than their little investment \ “ferne,” or three lucky numbers, offered them 
the Holy Land | 37,500 times more than the sum they risked; and if the whole four numbers 

1 know it will be replied that these were not the stern and strong character-| made their appearance, 75.000 times more than the amonnt paid m, Was given to 
isties of a truly religious state of public mind and feeling, and that there was the fortunate winner But how rare was such an oecurrence when contrasted 
much of poetry and imagination bound up with these emotions. This I grant, with the millions of failures! Persons might deposit on one, two, three, four, 
very readily ; but it was surely something to give a new direction to minds! five, or any number from one to mimety, and smail sums of one penny or two- 
whieh were unoccupied with good, and which were busily set on doing evil. Tt and the lotteries at Bordeaux, Lyons, Lille, Strasbourg, Farin, 
was surely something to assist in checking the blind and mad fury of many for followed with such rapidity, that the working classes had no sooner got over the 
attacking churehes, for destroying the ornaments and paintings of the « ithedrals,| excitement, success, or defeat of one lottery, than others im the very same week 
and for razing to the ground all that remained of pious recollections of past attracted new attention, and raised new curiosity, anxiety, and sorrow, or joy 
ages. I feel certain that all the dragoons of Louis Philippe, and all the national [t was at once eurious and painful to watch the phystognomies of the parties 
guards of Lafayette, and all the active police force of Casimir Perier or M. SUtrounding the almost innumerable small] lottery-offices at Paris, on the days of 
Thiers, and all the reproaches of enlightened foreigners against the rioting and the various drawings of the provincial lotteries. When the weather was clear, 
illaging propensities of the modern plunderers of the Romis churches in| 44 the teleglaphs could work with effect and rapidity, the gamblers in lotteries 

tance, would never even combinedly have effected so much df restraining and keew full well within a few mmutes when the news would arrive, and they waited 
beneficial influence as did the work of De Lamartine on the East. The clergy round the offices in question in the respective districts of the metropolis in whieh 
onee more showed themselves in the streets. The churches were reopened, they might happen to be for the moment, watching win the most breathless 
many of which had been closed ; the Christian temples were, as it were, re- ety for the arrival of the messenger from the central office, with the numbers 
adorned and re-consecrated ; and every one said, “ Whv we, also. are be- they would stand with their tickets m their 
lievers in this same Jesus, and we know and love these scenes of Bethany and bands. and as the numbers appeared, their countenances would become dejected 
Jerusalem.” and mournful, or lighted up and joyous. When it is remembered that these lot- 

But De Lamartine was a pervty! A small though fortified town, named ‘ries were a source of the most positive and certain revenue to the government, 
Beroves, quite in the north of France, had, during his absence in the Holy 't ™ay well be imagmed how seldom were the features of the wretched and un- 
Land, elected him their representative. It was at the period that all men were Cefam watehers for good luck to be seen beammg with joy But how many 
mad in France respecting what was quaintly called “ evecroraL capaci- tens of thousands of disappointed, dejected, wretched countenances were to he 
Ties.” Talent, not property ; mind, not wealth, rank, or influence, were to beheld on the mornmgs of these lottery drawings, calculating one moment how 
take the lead in the new Chamber of Deputies ; and actors, physicians, poets, they would expend their anticipated prizes; and a few seconds atterwards wholly 
historians, newspaper editors, and “ Feudletonsts,” too, were to contribute of 
their intellectual nches, to the repository of national talent, and of popular de- 
clamation. The electors of Bergues were determined not to be outdone , and, 
ignorant that though De Lamartine was a poet and an author, he was also a 
landed proprietor and a wine-grower, they determined that they would not be 
outstripped on the score of * intellectual capacity ’ in their representative 

The next time I saw De Lamartine he was pleading for the abolition of the de irest heir-loom of a poor man’s family, the jewel round which were centred a 
punishment of death at the tribune of the Chamber. “1 am aware,”’ he said, ' msand dear and intere sting associations ; the new dress, or the new coat, 
** that you are not prepared to abolish the punishment of death by a prompt and Which was purchased out of the savings arising from honr after Nour of extra 
decisive resolution ; but this saupples no argument against my pleading for its WO"* and bendage ; all—all would be taken to some commassonarre of the 
abrogation. It is the duty of those who plead for great principles to originate,“ ™ont de pete,” or great national pawning-bank, m order to raise money 
as well as to conduct, a discussion. ‘The real philosophical legislator is patient. CNOULN to purchase “ one more frekel,” whieh could be effected at as low a price 
He neither deceives himself nor others. He does not expect, that because he #8 ene shillmg and eight pence |! Oh! the families that were ramed, and the 
sees with cleamess a principle, which all mankind have hitherto rejected, that) hearts that were broken, and the peace that was disturbed, by these wretched 
his convictions are to be followed by the instancous conversion of others to his lotteries! It would be impossible to record the number of surcrpes to which the 
views. He knows, also, that although @ principle may be good in itself, its ap- fatal loss of the last Two or THREE FRANCS by lotteries led to in France! The 
plication to large masses of society will not always be equally desirable. A na- working classes in that country, casily and cheaply excited by the “ ren ordenarre,”” 
tion might be sacrificed by the enforcement of abstract principles. In bringing Raterierated by intoxieating drugs, havmg no principles to guide or to restram 
forward, then, this question of the abolition of capital punishment, | am not MC, and soon aifeeted by the loss of the idoi—money, had no object to pur- 
about to set at nought the usages, customs, or even prejudices of a great nation | “YC no real and rational hope to sustain them, and hava no religion to influence 
Society itself is a traditional work, and we must not touch the edifice with other ‘2! they resorte d to suicide as to their only resource, and terminated (as they 
feelings than those of respect and deference. We must think of the millions of ‘20ught) with a pistol, or in the Seine, their sorrows and forebodings. I have 
lives, of properties, of rights, which repose in the shade of this vast and this se- witnessed some of these scenes of cheap gamblng, of ernel disappemunent, and 
cular edifice ; and we must remember that even one stone rashly and inoppor- of heartless and wretched suicide, or f should net dwell upon them, 
tunely removed may crush whole generations by the fall which will ensue. Our), When considering abroad, and when reflecting at home, on these evils and 
duty is not to curse, but to enlighten society. He who curses what he does not) their causes, men like De Lamartine twmed their attention to the best means of 
approve, does not feel what is his real duty, and shews that he does not com-) putting a stop to the vices which were generally admutted and deplored. Was 
prehend society. The sublimest of all social theories which should teach in- it to be endured that a positive and regular portion of the revenue of the French 
subordination, or revolt against the laws, would be, in the end, far less beneti- governinent should be dependent on the suecess of such lottenes as these ! 
cial to the world than that respect and obedience which the citizen owes even Was the government of France to be allowed to be permanently dependent, even 
to that which the philosopher condemns.” These were hard and difficult say-"for one centime (the fifth part of a halfpenny) for its stated income on such 
ings for a chamber of deputies principally composed of the men of the Revolu- sources of revenue as these’ Some said, * Tax the gambiing-houses to a 
tion. Those men were for deciding the excellence of a system, and the mo-| greater amount.’’ Others said, * Make the amount to be deposited for each 
rality of a theory, by the test of how many white and how many black balls were separate lottery-ticket higher!” And, finally, the mass of those who leved 
placed for it in the balloting-box! and would test truth, not by truth, but by gambling, urged that this “ innecent game of the people ” should not be taken 
numbers ! | away from them. Not so reasoned De Lamartine. 

The next time I saw De Lamartine he had received from his own native town But De Lamartine addressed the powers-of his mind and the energies of his 
an invitation to represent it in the new parliament. ‘This was indeed flattering ; heart to the removal of another evil;—it was to the overthrow of Parisian 
not that the electors of Macon were more enlightened, or royalist, or patriotic) |G ,yeLinc-novuses' It is quite impossible for any one who has not witnessed 
than those of Bergues, but as it is true that, generally speaking, a prophet hath’ in all the length and the breadth of its hideousness the demoralising character of 
no honour amongst his own people, it was complimentary to him, tliat those who this national evil, te judge of the immense—nay. even incomprehensible good 
knew him best were most anxious to be represented by him. The family of De} effected by De Lamartine and his friends, when they likewise procured the clos- 
Lamartine, indeed, is one of noble and honourable antiquity. In the memorial ine of the Paris gambling-houses. ‘They were the scenes of such awful woes, 
of the states of Burgundy his family was registered. ‘The old chateau and estate of such certain and extensive ruin, of such excitement to the display of the very 
of Monceaux have descended from generation to generation, At that very Ma~) worst passions, and of so many and such awful deaths, that the closing of the 
con which now De Lamartine represents, his relations were imprisoned for their Paris gambling-houses was an immense national good. [| have visited expressly 
faithful adherence to the cause of Lows XVI. ; and the mother of the subject of those receptacles of needy and unprincipied gamesters, that [ might wateh the 
this sketch hired a house near the prison that she might, from a window which effects of the lowest and most degrading of passions upon them, viz. that of the 
looked over its gate, shew daily to his father their beloved child Alphonsoj|joye of wealth. 1 have seen the boy. sent om his errand of business, enter 
through the bars of the gaol. Faithful to the old Bourbon race, the De La-| with the five frane-piece of his master, msk two francs of the same ; double, 
martines would have all suffered for that fidelity at the close of the last century (reble, and more than decuple the amount: but. net satisfied with his sue- 
had not Robespierre expired. How true it is that dime is the great revealer of) cesses, he has remained behind in the hope of further multiplying lus gains. 
mysteries, the mighty magician which reconciles all contradictions, clears up all) \WWhat has been the result! All his first gains have been lost, all his hopes 
doubts, and removes all obstacles ; for here is De Lainartine, once the puliag, extinguished, his smal! and stolen capital has vanished, and he has rushed from 
infant similiny at its imprisoned father through the prison gates of Macon gaol, the Palais Royal so incompetent to decide what should be his fate. that very— 
now representing, in the French Chamber of Deputies, the very same prineiples very often the next few minutes have found such a one a wretehed and a miser- 
for which his father was incarcerated, and returned by the electors of that sell-| a)le suicide. 
same Macon inisery for that purpose, with the most intense interest, alarm, and concern, my 

De Lamartine is one of the most zealous supporters of La Soccete dela Morale} own countrymen, and especially those whese youth and expenence rendered 
Chretienne at Pans. 1 professes to anend the condition of the human species) tiem doubly the objects of vigilance and anxiety. Many of them were medical 
by the influence of Chistian morals ; aud to reduce the number and character||students. "They were sent to Paris with limited means to complete they anato- 
of the evils which spring oui of the present condition of human society. ‘This}/mical studies. With prudence and good conduct those means were ample ; 


pence on each: 


which had been just drawn There 


ignorant where they should procure even their next meal of bread ! 

This is no ideal case, or one of but rare occurrence. Hundreds—nay, thon- 
sands—of such occurred every week, and so great was the infatuation of the 
provincial as well as the Parisian working classes for this species of excitement, 
that they would pawn all their smaller articles of finery and jewellery in order 


'\** to try their luck once more”’ m the Strasbourg, or some other lottery. The 


I have always watched, when I have eniered these dungeons of 


institution is one of the glones of France, and it dias contributed more to her||lut extravagance or gambling was out of the question. The first time they en- 


moral regeneration than all other associations combined ‘To its energetic and 
patnotic efforts France is indebted for she abolition of lotieries. Tie evils which 
lotteries engendered were as countless as they were demoralising. ‘The small- 
ness of the sums which could be deposited, and the large and tempting bribes 
which were held out by the government to the working classes as temptations to 
enabling. were of the most enticing character. In England, lotteries were bad 
enough, aud the cause of public morals demanded their abrogation , but w 


tered these establishments of * rouge ef noir,’ they themselves often became 
* rouge’? enough as they placed their first five-franc pieee on the fatal beard. But 
las success them exploits, they became flushed with victory, and leaked 
| bold and daring — If, perehance, good huck crowned their efforts durmg the first 
portion of the sitting, they sometimes retured with their booty, in order to con- 
lvince others as well as themselves “that ‘hey knew when to leave off.” But 
lhe first visit was soon followed by the second, and the second by the third, until 
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cal mstroments, watches, and every disposable article, had been sacrificed to! 
gratify that appetite, which grows on what it feeds. Then anxiety, misery, debt, will dare to impugn, shall be recounted 
disgrace, have followed, and arrest for rent or board and lodging has ensued. It) If the great lessee occasionally practised on the credulity of the publie, it 
is useless to follow up the subject. Thank God, these Gambling-Houses have! }was in him almost excusable, he had not only sacrificed im its service the hard 
heen for ever closed, and the municipality of Paris, and the government, nojjearnings of years of unremitted exertion in the exereise of his rare talents, but 
longer derive a portion of their revenues from the vices and disorders of society | had also expended a very respectable private property, er, as he delighted to 
But it must not be forgotten that it was greatly to the untiring efforts of De term it, “a princely fortune '” and if he sometimes mduiged over much, ai! 
Lamartine, and his noble coadyutors, that this resuli is to be ascribed experience las shown, that excitement and exertion, such as those which he 
The position which De Lamartine first took on his entrance mto public life he mghtly went throngh, are not to be sustained by mere teetotalers’ fare. But to 
has not been able to mamtam. He set out with a resolution not to become a 
party man. 7. ¢., im the ordinary acceptation of the word party; and te be the 
chief of those who looked to the social evils of France, and sought te remedy 
them. [ do not find fault with the change that has taken place, because in 
France it is really very difficult, if not impossible, to steer clear of party poli- 
ties and of political partisanship. But yet the faet is the same. De Lamartine 
has become in his turn acolleagne of Berrver, a supporter of Comet, an ap- 


the anecdote 

Occupied one morning during his lesseeship of Drury Lane, in his penetralia, 
at Stratiord-place, his studies were mterrupted by the announcement that a 
stranger, a young lady, earnestly solicited the favour of a short interview. To 
a man of Elliston’s natural gallantry, the sex and youth of the applicant msured 


an instant admittance 
She could scarcely have seen eighteen summers, and was exquisitively beau- 


prover of Count Mole polities, and, finally (~ tell it not in Gath, and publish i, Ul; but it was evident to the most cursory observer, that We car ner young 

not in the streets of Askaion,”), the most forward, beld, decisive opponent of |\PFOW Nee shace d Her form, though graceful, was fragile, and he r deportment, 

that Conservative policy which himself and his party often pronounced to be the though pe ed, was subdued ler scanty and somew nat homely attire, while 

it evidenced much taste, and was worn with even an air of elegance, bore traces 


anly one compatible with peace on the one hand, and with the honour and happ 
ness of Erance on the other 

De Lamartme, wa poet, is the boast and admiration of his country tad he 
most unquestionably merits all the fame and populanty he enjoys But his 
poetical attributes render him a fluctuating and imdifferent statesman. ‘To-day, 
he pleads the cause of Poland with fire and energy. To-merrow, he proclaims 
at the tribune the advantages of a close alliance between France and Rassia 
To-day, he pleads for the abolition of slavery, and, as the magical words drop 
from his lips, he rivets the attention and secures the suffrages of even an unwil- 
img audience To-morrow, he indignantly reyects the mght of search, and tells 
the best and most honest mimister France has known for a century. * You are “Aha! an engagement '’ ened Elliston, charmed with her manner; “ but 
unfit to govern You are repugnant to the glory, interests, and nationality of have you we il considered what it is you ask, my dear young lady’ ‘The stage 
France" And why’ Because that minister, M. Guizor, will not vielate the ix an arduous arena, only to be trodden with success by the gifted few. I, my- 
treaties which were deliberately signed with Great Britam for putting an end to sell, did not at once achieve periection in it oe 
that very slavery, of which he compiams. He would arrive at the end without * [| am aware of its difficulties, sir,’ said the voung lady. modestly ; “ but I 
making use of the means He would put down the slave-trade by visiting other have studied, and | had hoped—” 
vessels, and by serzing the lawless pirates; but he would not ailow of simular ‘Well, well, what is your |me, tragedy or comedy’ 
searches being made on board French vessels 


of necess) ind prrvation that could net be hidden 

To what am | to attribute the honour of this visit ’” said the actor, much 
prepossessed with his visiter’s appearance, and gallantly handing her a chair 

‘f come unknown and anpatronized, sir,” said the fair stranger. timidly, * to 
solicit an engagement in your theatre [am not ambitions—the most trifimyg 
remuneration would more than meet my expectations. I have been liberally 
educated, and may be pardoned, observing, that in the accomphshments of mu- 
sic and danemg, | am considered te be more than commonly proficient.” 


Here the fair orl blushed deepiy 
¢ 


* Both, sir,’ said the applicant, casting down her eyes 
Again : to-day he pleads with meomparable eloquence on the subject of the * June nee, of course,” remarked Elliston i (rood ; you must give us 4 
- taste of your quality You are doubtiess up mn Juliet 


affairs of the East, and places before you “ Turkey,” a mere corpse, a body 

without a soul, a form without animation. He tells you that this is as it onght * | have committed that character, with some others, to memory, sur.” 
to be, that prophecy requires it, that the march of events will have it so, that 
Mahommedanism must be supplanted by the Christianity, and the Creseent by 
the Cross ; and then, in his own poetic strain, he presents before you that cross. 
triumphing over ail prejudices, and subduing eventually all things to itself. But, 


* Then we'll have a love scene at once.” 

The poor girl trembled. The actor noticed her agitation. 

“ Do not be alarmed,” said he, “there shall be no andience. I am aware of 
what itis to play before me! but we will do away with all that, I will be your 
to-morrow, he pleads for French influence in Turkey, for French influence at Romeo. The world has given me some credit, [ fatter myself, for my perform- 
Constantinople ; and talks of the advantages of the* Turkish alliance and the ance of that character Yes, ves, come, we will have the garden-scene. You 
revival of olden times ; and is angry with Sir Stratford Canning because he does must suppose this chair the valcony ; you can lean over it. If it were night, [ 
net consent to be outwitted by the French ambassedor ; and the corpse of yes-. would light my shaded lamp here for the moon, the ground-glass would do capi- 
terday has been suddenly transformed into a valuable, living, acting, formidable tally. Come, we will begm at once ; I will give you the cue 
ally Bat soft! What licht through yonder wmdow breaks 

Louis Philippe said, some few months ago. when De Lamartine still remamed It ia the east. and Juliet is the sun' &c. d&c.” 
faithful to the moderate Conserwative party of the new dynasty, and when threat- 
ened by the chiefs of the Anglo-pholna factions with a umon against his govern- 
ment, “ I suppose then, I shall be compelled to apply to M. De Lamartme to 
become my mimster ; and | may reckon myself very fortunate to have so honest 
and able a man to apply to.” But Lows Philippe can say this ne longer. After 
the late harangue of the poet in the Chamber of Deputies, he can no longer be 
regarded as a Conservative, but as one of the chiefs of a systematic opposition. 
Louis Philippe cannot confide m such a man. He might do well enough to rm 
m the same political vehicle, neck by neck, along side of M. Thiers, and they 
might together hurl the national car with themselves over some fearful precrpice , 
but De Lamartine has demonstrated that he is no statesman, and that he is 
without a clear, distinct, and accomplishable political system. He either knows) 
not, or does not feel, that politics cannot be made a matter of imagmation and 


(iter some hesitation, and much embarrassment on the young lady’s part, 
the scene was gone throngh ; but though poor Julzet’s reading of her part was 
mghly intellectual, and fraught with sensibility and delicacy, 1 was easy to per- 
ceive there was a want of physical power, an imate tumdity that would have 
rendered the chance of suecess in pubiic more than doubtful. Elliston of course 
discovered this, and resolved to try her m comedy. She had mentioned Bea- 
trice as one of the parts with which she was acquainted. 

* Benedsct is reckoned by Mrs. E. and the public, to be one of my most hap- 
py efforts, I believe,” said Elliston, and immediately proceeded to try over a 
iew passages of Shakspeare’s charming comedy, but the brilliant flashes of wit 
of the wayward Beatrice were clouded with a tender sadness by the fair candi- 
date, that marred much of their effect, and proved so mfectious, that even El- 


feeling, but that the great nation must be treated without passion, preyndice, or! liston felt its mfluence, and never perhaps acquitted himself with less gmety. 
poetry. Louis Philippe has very naturally some sentiments of affection for De) It was, indeed, * Mach Ado about Nothing * with both of them 
Lamartine. Mademoiselle des Roys was the mother of the poet, and she * Your reading is highiy sensible and replete with feelmg,” said Evisten ; 
was as good as she was charmng. Her mother was governess to the royal «but allow me to ask, my dear young lady, without offence, what can possibly 
princes, and brought up her daughter with the now Kimg of the French, and! be your motive for wishing to go upou the stage '” F 
with Madame Adelaide, his sister. The King of the French never forgets the The would-be herome m vain attempted to answer him. After two or three 
associates of his earlier years, aud the family of De Lamartine, at least on the strong efforts, she burst into a flood of tears. 
maternal side, is regarded by him with respect and interest. Yet De Lamar-| [| will not distress you.” said Elliston, deeply meved ; “ compose yourself, 
tme can never now become his mmuister. we will speak of this no further now , leave me your address, and though I am 
Whoever desires to see this extraordinary man to advantage, should make a) at present perfectly overwhelmed by the multitadmous claims [ have upon TThG 
ey to Macon with a letter of introduction. There, im the neighbourmg attention, | pledge you my honour, that within two or three days at farthest you 
Chateau de St. Pant, the author of the Harmonies, the Meditatrons, and the) shall hear from me. we will then see what can be done. You sav a few siul- 
Souvemrs, will be seen as the men who has never made a personal enemy and jings per week would satisty you ’” 
never lost a friend. Gentle, noble, pure, serene, generous, kind, he will wel-- The smallest sum would be most grateful, sir.” 
come the stranger to his interesting and antique dwelling, and amuse. delight, ~ Well, well, when so far a petitioner humbly showeth, the Lord Chamber- 
and improve hum. His visitor will find him a glorious host, and an imimitabie! jain, Byron, the committee, the press, and the public, must remam im abey- 
ion. His large heart admits within it all who are entitled to esteem and) ance.” 
admuration, and he is ever ready to sympathise with human suffering, and to §=The young lady gave her address, Miss * * *, No. —, * * * Buildings. 
seek to provide a remedy for every woe. As a man anda frend he cannot be and with a profusion of thanks retured, agitated by hope and fear, but still great- 
surpassed ; as a poet he is unrivalled in France; asa statesman and poli- |y re-assured by Elliston’s kind manner 
tician he is most defective. Some would style him a “ grronette.”’ From a few inquiries which he caused on her departure to be immediately 
And thus it is with the best of men! They mistake so often their own quali-. made, the zreat lessee soon learnt that the fair applicant was the danghter of a 
fications, and are in favour of their weaker points. For myseif [ can only ad- gentleman, whe had once been an officer of some rank in the army, but who, 
mire and love De Lamartine, and wish lim years of happiness and a life of trom experiencing 2 heavy loss at play, had been reduced to sell lus commis- 
delight, for his happiness is virtue, and his delight is todo good, and render sion ; snbsequentiy attacked by severe indisposition, he had fallen into great 


others joyful. exigence, and only owed existence to the tender cares of the motherless young 
—— creature, whose object in applying for an engagement, was doubtless with a 


ELLISTONIANA. \view to her father’s continued support. On obtaining this information, our ma- 
ota ie 2 nager lost no time in appomting a second interview with the fair vetary, which 
MONE Bsa. 

was punetuaily attended. 
THE SOLDIER'S DAL GHTER > OR, THE DOMESTIC DRAMA. | “| have been considering, my dear young lady, since we last met,” said EI- 
Though the greater part of the anecdotes related of Elliston had their birth liston, thoughtfully, after the usual salutations, “ the sabyect of your wishes. [ 
in moments of occasional indulgence, or grew out of the necessity which so; confess [ cannot exactly see you at the moment as a tragedian. You will par- 
often occurred in his chequered career, of exerting his matchless powers to don me, but you appear to me to want the termbie grandeur, the sublime ma- 
amuse an audience, in circumstances of e:nergency and dilemma, it must not) jesty of a Siddons; ner would you seem to possess the pathetic force and in- 
be inferred that quite as many could not be recorded, detailing acts of liberali- tense depths of an O'Neil. Agam in comedy, my pereeption is alike at _a loss. 
ty, kindness, and disinterested ' but unfortunately, that which is amiable, is I cannot faney in you the jeyousness of a Jordan, the sprightliness of a Duncan, 
but tov seldom a, and the relation of good actions does not always fur- or even the neh mpeness of a Mellon ; but in the domestic drama,” and here he 


nish good anecdotes. Nevertheless, as it is the true spirit of Mawworm-isim to: resumed hus natural manner, “* in the domestic drama, | think, you are emment- 
denounce as gross and sinful, all that may move the rigidity of its muscles, and) ly qualified to interest, if not positively to shine.” 
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The poor girl’s eyes glistened with a purer, brighter water than diamond ever, 
boasted, at t cheering words, but emotion kept her silent. 

“« Yes,” continued Elliston, his voice becoming more softened, “ it is the do-' 
mcstie drama to which I should desire to confine you, and there is one part 1 
wish you to play, you have rehearsed it frequently, I know ; and I should say, 
are perfect in it—it is that of * The Soldier's Daughter.” 

The r girl was all amazement ; she, however, sought no explanation, but) 
expressing her thanks in the warmest terms her feelings would permit, she fal-| 
teringly ventured to ask when her engagement would commence. 

“ This very instant,” said Elliston, gently taking her hand, 


“ Glad to meet you, got a small bit of a tickler for you,” here he whispered 


confidentially into the annoyed actor’sear. “ Only a triflle, merely a cool sixty 


—Tomkins the tailor—I have got a rattler outside—never mind taking off your 
finery here—my drawing-room is wery snug—I’ve some capital madery—ve’ll 
make every thing comfortable, or, perhaps you'll down with the dibs—stump the 
Stephen—but then there’s the office to be searched, so you must pass the darke 
vith us,—Mrs. Ratford vill be delighted—charming ooman, and wery fond of all 
you actor chaps.” 

Disconcerted for a moment, but speedily recovering his presence of mind, 
Elliston replied, he should be very happy to accept Ratford’s invitation. 


“ And when am I to make my appearance, sir?” 

“ To-night.” 

“ In public, sir?” 

“ No, in private !” 

“ Private! At what house, sir?” asked the astonished girl. 

“At No. —, * * * Buildings!” answered Elliston, with a tender impres-| 
siveness of manner that had its full effect. ‘* Yes, my dear young lady, be not. 
surprised, it is in private, where hitherto you have so ably performed, that | wish! 
you still to act, continue to support the character you so admirably have sus-| 
tained. Heavily burdened as my treasury is, and it is heavily burdened, most! 
heavily ’’—here he gave a very natural sigh—‘* you may send to it every Satur-) 
day with confidence, a guinea will be waiting for you; it is a small sum doubt-| 
less, but it is only provisional till something better can be done for you. T 


jcoachman while driving one of the state-carriages, would you 


*‘ But my good fellow,” said he, “ are you not aware that the royal domes- 
ties are privileged, that you camnot arrest any of his majesty’s servants while in 
the performance of their duty ; for instance now, you would not arrest the king’s 

qa? 

Sartainly not, Muster Elliston,” said Ratford ; but what's that got to do 
vith my lumbering you?” 

** Every thing in the world,”’ said Elliston. ‘ If you cannot arrest the king’s 
coachman while driving the royal coach, how can you think of arresting any 
other of his majesty’s servants while conducting a royal stage. Look at the top 
of this billi—do you not see * Theatre Royal, Drury Lane.—This evening His 
Majesty's Servants will perform, &c. &c. Now, I am one of his majesty’s 
servants ; I am this evening performing and conducting a royal stage ; how can 
you arrest ine!” 


have spoken to a lady, Mrs. Elliston, whe has promised her patronage. Under! 
her avspices, some path more genial to your talents than that which you had se- | 
lected, shall soon be opened for you. All truth and nature as you are, the mi-|| 
mie scene is no scene for you—enough, that you must tread the bustling stage | 
of life! Not a word,” perceiving the amazed young lady was vainly endea-| 
vouring to give utterance to her feelings. “* The world has been too ap to call) 
meat smabtlone, rattling fellow ; some persons have even doubted my com-| 
petency to play the drama of Shakspeare! Leigh Hunt, it is true, thinks well) 
of me in tragedy ; but in our little domestic drama of this morning, whatever! 
m ay be their opinion in other respects, | would fain hope, every one will allow, 
a I have, for once, proved myself a tolerable good actor, and that is all I care 
jor.” 
Who that ever knew or heard of Mrs. Elliston, does not know that she was! 
as amiable and generous, as she was accomplished and graceful, and had a mind! 
that fully corresponded with the perfection of her person. She earnestly and) 
willingly seconded the mtentions of her talented husband. 

Nobly did the duteons daughter continue to perform the filial part which EL 


“That's rather a stopper, sartinly,’’ replied Ratford, struck all of a heap by 
the foree of the argument ; * but howsendeavour ve’ll make every thing agree- 
able. You you't be performing by and by, and then of course you von’t be one 
of his mayesty’s servants, and then I grabs you; so perwiding you gives your 
honour as a gemmen, not to tip us the double by the back vay here, vile you are 
on the stage, nor tries to cut your stick here by the front over the lamps and the 
fiddlers, vy, as Bob Hulland is ready to vait on you, on von side here, and I'm 
in attendance on the tother, ve’ll not make our caption tll arter the perform- 
ance ; so you may go on vith your little nonsense, and every thing in the vorld 
shall be made quvite pleasant, and that’s vot I ealls equvitable I should think.” 

was nolens volens. 

* Avreed answered Elliston, “IT pledge my honour to the 
the honour of Robert William Elliston. Let the performance finish without 
molestation, and if you think you can safely take me, why so be it ; I will not 
resist, great Rusty—but, by the lord, I think you'll find yourself in the wrong 
box !"" 

Ratford was content to risk this, and the performance proceeded pleasantly 


liston so generously had secured to her in the domestic drama of private life,’ 
and we}. was she rewarded. In a very short time the discriminating sympathy, 
of Mrs. Elliston installed Miss * * * in a lucrative situation, which she long | 
filled with pleasure, and profit to herself and her protectress, and to the entire | 
satisfaction of the warm-hearted, though eecentrie comedian. i} 


THE DEVIL AMONG THE BAILIFFS! i| 

Generally liberal and confiding, or as some have said, profuse and thoughtless, | 
Elliston, like most men, engaged in a variety of speculations, ample as his re-) 
sources were, was not without occasional visits from these shoulder-knots of so-|| 
ciety, John Doe and Richard Roe. Not always being in a situation to tell the) 
sheriffs’ officers, in the words of Barnwell, that '« was ready, his presence of)| 
mind was frequently called into requisition to eseape from them. Many whim- 
sical scenes were, in the early part of his career, the consequence of this neces-| 
sity. In later days, an understanding was mutually entered ito between the, 
comedian and these gentry, by which much annoyance was avoided on either 
side. One anecdote of his collision with these *hormble monsters, hated of 
gods and men,” is too amusing to be passed over. 

At the ouiset of the comedian’s career in London, during his first engage-_ 
ment at Drury Lane, he took a benefit towards the close of the season at that | 
theatre, and amongst other novelties, announced that the entertainments would | 
conelude with the grand serious pantomime of “ Don Juan,” in which he was, | 


for the first time, to sustain Palmer's favourite character of the Hero, a part he | 


was eminently qualified to fill. I 
As it was well known the house would be a bumper, all who had any pecu-'| 
niary claims on the beneficiare were on the qui vive. Amongst others, a close!) 
cutting tailor, who had a small demand of some 60/. for improved habits, vests,| 
and unmentionables, thought this would be a favourable opportunity to bring his 
account to a close. He consequently transferred to Ratford, the well-known! | 
sheriff's officer of Carey-street, the task of looking after Elliston’s person, by in-|| 
structing his attorney to issue out a writ to have the actor's “* body brought to | 
answer him before our Sovereigh Lord the King, at Westminster,” on a certain | 
day therein named. 
The house, as expected, was on the night in question completely crowded. | 
Elliston was in high spirits. ‘The comedy went off delighifully, and all was ex- 
pectation for the afterpiece. At length the curtain drew up for the representa- 
tion of the “ Spanish Libertine’s Adventures.” Never had the amorous gal- 
lant been personated more perfectly. Elliston’s mute eloquence of look and ac- 
tion were irresistibly seductive. It was during one of the most impassioned of | 
the Gay Don's scenes, that the performer’s attention was attracted by loud | 
bursts of laughter from one part of the audience, and a volley of angry yells | 
from the other. Looking about to ascertain what had caused this ebullition, he | 
perceived on the O.P. side of the stage, that it proceeded from a thick-set, | 
coarse-looking person, his chin half-buried im a pudding of a neckcloth, who, || 
with a looking stick in his hand, and a vulgar grin on his'| 


broad rubicund face, was nodding and winking most familiarly to him at the | 


it 


| 


| 


enough till toward the conclusion, both the catchpoles highly enjoying it, and 
impudently making very free with the figurantes by sundry winks and pinches 
as they came off, much to their indignation. 

The last scene but one of * Don Juan,” is that in which the hbertine gives a 
grand banquet to his ladies in his palace, having previously mvited the statue of 
the murdered commandant to sup with him. ‘This especially elicited the appro- 
bation of the two bailiffs ; but what was their surprise and alarm, when the 
statue of the commandant appeared, aud in turn invited the Don to sup with 
him, to see, as the Don accepted the mvyitation, and the statue seized him by the 
hand, both of them suddenly disappear through a trap—or in other words, vanish 
from sight into the * lower regions,’ beneath the stage. 

** Done, by jingo cried Ratford, rushing on in consternation. 

** Stop—stop—no bolting! cried Hulland, also rushing on, on the other side, 
totally forgetting audience and every thing else in the surprise of the moment. 

A tempest of hisses, cat-calls, and loud cries of ** Off—off!”’ manisfested the 
astonishment and indignatien of the audience at their strange appearance. ‘The 
traditionary apparition of the ¢hirteenth der in the same piece some years since 
at the Duke's Theatre, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, could not have caused greater con- 
fusion. 

‘Phe ladies and Scaramouch ran shrieking off, and the prompter’s whistle 
changing the scene to the inFERNAL REGIONS, “* a shower of real fire,”’ inci- 
dental to the piece, immediately descended on the heads of the terrified bailiffs. 

‘They would fain have flown, but their retreat was cut off on either side by a 
group of devils with their liquipodium torches, the flames of which, as no doubt 
iad been preconcerted, they flashed in the faces of Ratford and his companion, 
while they were by no means sparing of applying their pitchforks to the bailiffs 
ribs. The gong sounded, the thunder rolled, the hail-box was rattled, and the 
wind barrel turned. Chased completely round the stage, the affrighted myrmi- 

ons of the executive began to think that all Erebus had really broken loose, all 
was noise, confusion, sulphur, and astonishment. 

At length the curtain was let down to quiet the yells of the audience—the 
foot arid side lights were suddenly turned off, and the bailiffs left on the stage 
amidst smoke and darkness—the devils, &c., retiring to their dressing-rooms to 
reassume their mortal habiliments. 

It would have been well for Ratford and Hulland if their purgatory had ended 
here, but the scene-shifiers having smelt out what sort of customers the intru- 
ders were, began very busily to exercise their vocation, and while one of them 
drove the poor bailiffs one way, by running the side of a house against them, 
another sent them back again by making them come in contact with half a forest 
—all through aecident of course—and when they got clear of these, a fiery dra- 
gon, which suddenly descended on their heads from the flies, all but made them 
stretch their length on the boards. 

Bruised, bumped, and confounded, it was some time ere they could find their 
way out of the theatre, and sneak off in the hackney-coach they had provided 
for their prey, who, meantime, coolly regaining his dressing-room, made his way 
through the boxes, and proceeded, with a noble lord, to enjoy a splendid banquet 


Raving appeared incight of the andi ‘to which he had been invited, most ungallantly neglecting the company of Mrs. 


| 


ioned the laughter and disapprobation alluded to. 
he at d the evidence of his senses, atford, and leaving her husband and his followers, minus their man. Nonsuit- 
ng i” ’ . pp ing for that time at least, poor Tomkins, the tailor, who, as he remarked, thought 


Elliston soon recognised the unwelcome form of Ratford—at that time one of | 
the principal *‘ body-borrowers”’ of the sheriffs of London and Middlesex, and 
who, in the bustle of the benefit had contrived unnoticed to get admission for 
himself and follower behind the scenes, im order more securely to entrap his 
man, and nail, if possible, the debt and costs out of the proceeds of the benefit.) 


Instinctively shrinking from any contact with this inauspicious person, the | 


actor resolved not to make his exit when he left the stage, at that side, though 
his part required him to do so, but to go off on the P. S. Turning for that pur- 
e, what was his horror and astonishment at perceiving there another equally 
unwelcome person, Hulland, Ratford’s brother-in-law and follower, and after- 
wards his partner, grinning and smirking at him with equal satisfaction and) 
good will on that side. Between these two fires Elliston resolved to brave the. 
first. 
“* How do you do, Muster Elliston,” said Ratford, tapping the comedian on 
the shoulder, as he subsequently came off, and cordially shaking his hand—a 
} 


| 


it but a bad retura for having before so very often suited him. 
THE ASS’S HEAD. 

There was a spice of waggery in spite of his mimic dignity in almost all that 
Elliston said or did ; his enjoyment of humour was so genuine and relishing that 
he could not avoid having a fling even at his best friend, if an opportunity pre- 
sented itself, but it was always in perfect good nature, his sarcasm was without 
‘bitterness, his raillery without malevolence ; like a true comedian, his only 
object seemed to be to create a laugh, and such was his general sly drollery, that 
even those who were the objects of his laughter could not always avoid laughing 


with him. 
Of this love of fun, a short correspondence which took place with a brother 


jcomedian and manager on the subject of borrowing an ass’s head for a represen- 


tation of the Stratford jubilee, will furnish a pleasant specimen. 
In the spring of 1831, when producing a little piece at the Surrey theatre, 


voluntary act on the part of this worthy, but generally an involuntary one in 
in most of those with whom he had any dealings. 


called ‘“‘ Shakspeare’s Festival,’ m which a représentation of the Shakspearian 
pageant of that year at Stratford-upon-Avon was to be mntroduced— 


| 
| 
| 
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Robert William found he had no aas's head for Bottom, the weaver, to put on 


in the tableau vivant illustrative of the “ Midsummer Night's Dream ;” he 
therefore applied to the friend alluded to, then holding the reins of government 
at Covent Garden, to borrow one from the well-stocked property-room of that 
theatre ; the following was his letter for this purpose. 

* Royal Surrey Theatre, April 18, 1831. 

“« My dear Charles,—We are getting up a representation of the Stratford Ju- 
_bilee, and in the course of the pageant find ourselves at a loss for an ass’s head) 
‘in the tableaw vivant of the “ Midsummer Night’s Dream.’’ We absolutely! 
have not such a thing as an ass’s head in the whole establishment of the Surrey! 
Theatre—Price, from whom we might readily procure one, is out of town, and! 

the Haymarket will not part with theirs. In this nonplus, it has struck me that 
you must have more than one ass’s head in Covent Garden, and can, without any 
loss to yourself, spare us one ; do, therefore, ny good fellow, oblige us by return| 
per bearer with our deficiency, and | shall ever * Remember that your grace was! 


bountiful 
The very head and frout of my request, 
Hath this extent, no more. 
* Yours very truly, Rorert Exsiston.” 
_ Whether his correspondent knew that Robert William was not very anal 
in returning articles borrowed, or whether the receiver appointed by the Court of] 
Chancery to take care of the property belonging to Covent Garden extended his! 
cognizance to the stage-properties, and had laid his mjunction agaist the ma-| 
nagement parting with any of their asimme adjuncts is doubtful, but whatever 
cause might dictate it, the sovereiga of the Surrey received the following ite) 
swer. 


* Theatre Royal, Covent Garden, April 20, 1831. | 
“ My dear Robert,—It is very true that we have more than one ass’s bead in) 


was one of submission, for I nearly stove in the crown of my head against the 
lintel of its low entrance. I should recommend all travellers for the week 
of their pilgrimage to adopt the thickest and best-stuffed turban they can pro- 
cure, at least, if their stature be not below the average. It was arranged that 
'we should dine at the consul’s house, and depart in the afternoon for Kamla, so 
soon as camels and horses could be procured for our conveyance. Both were 
difficult to be obtained ; and the latter was necessary to purchase, for the most 
‘part. As the heat was by no means oppressive, we were able to fill up the in- 
‘terval much to our satisfaction in perambulating the town, where the appearance 
‘of man and his works was alike new and exciting. My first visit was to the 
bath. Descriptions abound of the mysteries of these establishments. I have 
read none which exaggerate their horrors and their luxuries. The former cha- 
‘racter belongs to the ewarthy and nude attendants, with their shaved heads and 
gaunt and muscular limbs, and to the vermin, which. in visible swarms, are at- 
\tracted to the steaming and cavernous recesses in which the patient is manipu- 


lated. Nothing better deserves the name of luxury than the effeet of the vari- 
| ous agencies of horse-hair, soap, and flannel upon the sensations of a frame duly 


prepared for such operations by previous fatigue or excitement. It is unwise, 
‘however, to use these baths immediately upon strong exercise ; and I believe 
many Europeans who, through ignorance or contempt for native experience, have 
done so, have suffered from fever in consequence.” 

His lordship speaks in terms of glowing admiration of his ride over the plain 
which extends from Jaffa to the first ride of the mountains. It was the spring- 
tide of the year and all was verdure and fertility ; wild aromatics made the air 
heavy with perfume, and the orange-trees displayed themselves in all the grace 

He stopped for a night 
‘at the house of a famons robber, Abou Gosh, now no more, and whose family 
the pasha liad compelled to relinquish their paternal avocations. "Thenee he pro- 


and glory that would befit the garden of the 


> 


the Covent Garden property-room, and I know of no person whom I would more; ceeded onwards to Jerusalem, made familiar to us in facts by the narratives of 
readily assist with one than yourself ; but the fact is, my dear Elliston, that the! many recent travellers, and in a sort of embodiment of an old poetic vision by 
affairs of the theatre are now in Chancery, and we do not feel ourselves author-| the pencil of Roberts. Remembering the multitudes of pilgrims who had given 
ized to trust any of our materiel out of our possession for ever so short a period, their remarks to the world, in whose footsteps he trod, Lord Francis is sparing in 
the more especially when we know not how soon we may have occasion for it is notices of the spots of sacred interest in the city, holy alike to Jew, Gentile, 
ourselves. Your property-man, however, is at perfect liberty to take @ pattern| and Mahommedan. When he does offer an observation, it is, as might be ex- 
of our asses’ heads whenever he chooses, the admeasurement irom the specimens} | Pt cted from this very caution, wisely and eloquently put forth. The following 
we have of the depth of our craniums, and the length of our ears (wlich have! passages relating to the tomb ol Lazarus and the mount of Olives will be read 
been so much admired) may perhaps assist him. |'with mterest :— 


“ Regretting much that | cannot consistently with my duty to myself and the!| “I rather regret that Lord Lindsay should have thrown reasonable doubt on 
the alleged position of the tomb of Lazarus. The cavity designated as such 


. other proprietors comply more fully with your request, | 
'* Believe me, my dear Elliston, Yours, &c.”’ | would well suit the mightiest and most affecting of our Lord's miracles on earth, 
One less good humoured than Elliston, might have taken umbrage at this) /Mext to his own blessed resurrection The chamber of death lies deep, some 
rather Midas-like refusal ; but not so he, he kept his temper, and contented him-| forty steps, | thik. Strong exertion of a human voice would be necessary to 
self by taking his revenge in the following caustic reyomder. | rouse from natural slumber one who was sleepmg below. If it be an allowable 
* Royal Surrey ‘Theatre, April 21, 1831. |;exereise of our finey to imagine the possible circumstances of such a scene, 
“ My dear Fellow,—I have received yours, in which you tell me you have got! what a picture we may form to ourselves of the group around the entrance after 
your asses’ heads in Chancery ; this | aim not surprised at, | only wonder such) the word of power had gone forth, watching—some doubtful, some confident— 
was not the case long before. I readily conceive you can il spare them and jfor the effeet, and at last counting the steps of the summoned as they slowly 
would feel at a loss without thei. : jjascend that winding stair! 
“I thank you for the offer to let my properiy-man (who, by the by, is one of Olives, and enjoyed long, from the deserted convent on its summit, the finest and 
the best in England) take a copy from your specimens, and have spoken to him),most comprehensive view of Jerusalem whieh any site ean afford. The de- 
upon the subject ; he is acquainted with the capabilities of your heads, but says) scription of this view by M. de Lamartine is worthy of his'talents. J have heard 
they are by no means Jong enough for the Surrey stage ; he thinks also, they are} that eloquent and imaginative writer sneered at for giving something like cre- 
too shallow, and too thick for our audiences ; we have therefore determined to||dence to the tradition which makes the trees of the garden of olives coeval with 
dismiss Bottom from our pageant im foto. jour Saviour. If appearance could justify the theory of such a remote antiquity 
“ By the by, we have an excellent fool's cap and bells in our stock, for which) ti any case, that of the olive in many regions, and of these few trees in particu- 


we have no occasion, they are very much at your service whenever you may re-| lar, would do so ; aud T am not sure that men of seience would be so much at 
|| variance with the poet in this particular as the laughers suppose. I do not, 


however, think these trees so large of their kind as some I met with between 


We rode back over the summit of the Mount of 


quire them—vrerbum sap. 

* Yours very cordially, *Ropert Wintiam | 

It is almost needless to say there was no reply to this Jetter—it was suffered) Ramla and Jaffa. ‘Those near the Corniche road from Niece to Genoa are the 
to close the correspondence. | largest I have seen in Italy, and are certainly inferior to those of Palestine.”’ 

|| It is new our duty to accompany the pilgrim to Jericho and the Dead Sea. The 


MEDITERRANEAN SKETCHES. \\reader will hardly fail to recollect the grand opening of Scott’s Talisman. But, 
MEDITERRANEAN SKETCHES. by Lord Francis Egerton. London: John Murray, Albe-|/#0Vle as was the eloquence and lofty the inspiration with which the northern 
marle Street. 1843. Mes: : | minstrel wrote of this terrible monument of God's wrath, it was written by one 
Lord Francis Egerton left England in the autumn of 1839. A sea-voyage |" 00 saw it not; let us hear the sober truth from one of the most conscientious 

. Lord Francis halted on his journey at the fountain of the apos- 


had been recommended by his physician. He himself divected it in that route) /Of ll narrators. n 
most attractive to every gentleman imbued with a love of literature, sacred andj les, # little beyond Bethany. Proceeding ouwards, he says :— 
profane. After touching at Lisbon, Cadiz, Gibraltar, and Malaga, and visiting); “ Five hours of hot and weary ride through the ragged defiles of the hill 
Seville and Grenada, he wintered at Rome, and on the 11th of April, 1840, country brought us to the surmmit, from which the eye embraces the vale of Jor- 
sailed from Civita Vecchia to Malta. ‘Thence his way led to Jaffa, and en the) dan, the plain of Gilgal, the Dead Sea, and the mountain-range of Moab. As 
28th of April he came in sight of land :— | each of these hours passed away to join company with those before the flood, the 
“The land of Palestine! Yes, that blue ridge of distant mountain is the; scene became more desert, vegetation more scanty. There was little or no risk 
hill-country of Judea, behind which the widowed queen still holds her squalid) jat this period, for such a party as ours, from the violence of man in these defiles, 
state. A\s it rises gradually above the horizon, and as the coast line itself be-|)which our Saviour selected as an appropriate scene for one of his most affecting 
comes visible, the outlines of both appear monotonous, and fade away in datemaligniahinn, and where, in later times, many deeds of blood have been committed ; 
on either side, without presenting any elevated object to attract the eye. Weljamong others, the murderous attack from which Sir F. Henniker scarcely es- 
are too far to the southward for Carmel, Hermon, or Libanus. Jaffa itself is| caped with his lite. An adventure of a similar description, and very interesting 
the only object of ovr search and pursuit, the solitary speck im the target before} |inits details, is to be found in the Latin narrative of C. Furer, a German noble- 
us, which we are anxious to detect and hit. ‘The sensations produced by the|)man, who visited Palestine in 1565. He and three companions, travelling as 
very sound of such names as these are strange and powerful. | shall not soon||monks, were assailed by Arabs on their return from the Dead Sea. The details 
forget them, but I am not about to attempt a description. They are such as of their danger and escape to Santa Saba are well told, and the whole work is 
must easily suggest themselves to the imagimation of every educated man. ‘They |worth perusal. The ascents are sometimes rude, and the track narrow and 
may be enhanced, with reference to the individual case, by the fervour of piety,||crambling, but it presents no serious difficulties to horse or mule. The track 
the extent of acquirement, or the depth of Scriptural knowledge ; but even he! /once lost, indeed, even by day, a stranger would be embarrassed; and, by mght, 
who reads Scripture to doubt must feel that the antiquity, the historic curiosity, M. de Lamartine was perhaps fortunate to survive his adventure. In one of the 
and sublimity of the Volume, shed an interest over the scenes of the events it}|narrowest of these defiles the rock overhung the path sufficiently to afford a 


records which the first sight of no other country can afford. jmoment’s welcome shelter from the sun. Assaad reminded us of the allusions 


‘* Though this spectacle presented itself to us at an early hour, and the breeze! in Seripture to this incident of Eastern travel. Isaiah, xxxii. 2, is one of the 


did not fail us, it was nearly dark before we could certify to our entire satisfac-| most apposite :—* As rivers of water in a dry place, as the shadow of a great 

tion the position of Jaffa ; and we were obliged, most reluctantly, to abandon the ‘rock in a weary land.’ A square tower rising from the plain, and embosomed in 

hope of landing before night, under which we had strewed our deck with the) trees, was pointed out to us, by the name of the House of Zaccheus, as the site 

preparations for our land pilgrimage—tents, saddles, arms, and the iniscellane-| of ancient Jericho, and the place of our destination.” 

ous baggage of a numerous party.” : ! His lordship encamped on the supposed site of Jericho, where, as he states, 
Ou the following morning he set foot on the land of Asia. He says :— | from a bare knoll one solitary and blighted stem rises to vemind the traveller of 
“The entrance to the harbour, which affords about nine feet of water to the |the title once belonging to Jericho—of the City of Palms! He goes on to 


vessels of the country, and is sheltered by a vicious-looking reef, was rather} |the Dead Sea :— 
puzzling. Jaffa is described by all travellers as a miserable town, which I do|| “ Emerging from the forest we reached the Salt Desert. Our horses’ feet 


not dispute ; but had I been compelled to re-embark at the shortest notice, the 
sight of it and its population alone would have repaid me for the voyage. ‘The 
Moorish population of Gibraltar had afforded me some specimens of the richness 
and variety of Oriental costume ; but here, with the exception of our own party, 
there was none of the formality and tameness of European attire to interfere with 
the general effect of the picture. ‘The town is situated on a tolerably steep ac- 
clivity, and we ascended by lanes and winding stairs to the house of the consul, 
who received us with the most cordial hospitality. My first lesson in the East 


lsunk deeper as we proceeded into the bituminous soil, and we at length found 
ourselves on the margin of the accursed lake. ‘The sun was powerful, and the 
limpid waters looked inviting ; but I did not dare to bathe : many have done 
so, and have found it as difficult to sink as Taglioni would find it to be awk- 
jward, or Sydney Smith to be dull. Recent travellers have stripped the lake of 
isome of its fabulous horrors. It reflects the azure of a southern sky as truly as 
(Como or Garda ; birds fly over it with unflagging wing, and, if M. Ponjoulat 
jwas truly informed, fishes swim in it. I own, as in a case of hightreason, | 
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29, 
should like to have stronger concurrence of testimony to this fact, for surely it is) measures had not been extended to this neighbourhood, he was still allowed to 
treason against the laws of nature that animal life should be supported in such a) enjoy. He was just returned from a hunting expedition to the valley of the lake 
medium. I tasted, though I did not bathe ; and, to my fancy, a decoction of Houle. He said that his horse had been positively forced back by the hot wind, 
all the salts of a laboratory could scarcely be more horrible. It is more extra-| and that in the night the party had been compelled by it to break up a bivouac, 
ordinary still, if true, that an Irish gentleman, who embarked on this lake, and! and regain the upper grounds with all speed. 
only regained the shore to die, should have been driven by any extremity ef|' “ The conflux of natives to the Frank stranger's camp, though highly amu- 
thirst to a draught of this hell-broth. This has been asserted by his surviving) sing, from the richness and variety of the costume of the three sects, which 
companion, a Maltese sailor, who was interrogated by Mr. Stevens. A later at- seem much mingled here, was at times oppressive. Besides the population of 
tempt to explore the lake and ascertain its mysterious geography has been, |) the neighbouring village, the parties from Hasbya, who came up and established 
believe, more successful. What will not England achieve, especially by water ! ‘themselves for the day to stare at us, were numerous, and comprised probably 
And yet, as far as I know, the gentleman who performed this feat, ‘and who, Ij \the whule beauty and fashion of that place. The race is a fine one, and there 
believe, brought science as well as enterprise to the task, has published no re-||was no lack of the former commodity. One young woman evidently, by the 
cord of it. ‘The lake has lost its Stygian reputation for colour ; but iis other,|value of the jewellery she wore, a person of rank, was as lovely a creature as 
features of characteristic sublimity remain such as Mandeville could not exag-| eye could behold. She had walked up from Hasbya ; but had met with some 
gerate. The term Cities of the Plain is apt to mislead one’s notions—at least,| repulse in approaching Lady F°.’s tent, and, not having the persevering impu- 
it long misled mine—of the sea which covers them. My early conceptions had] dence of others, was mourning her hard fate apart when I heard of her case, 
been of a sheet of water in an extensive flat like the Zuyderzec. It occupies, and procured her the introduction she desired and deserved. ‘The Drase young 
in fact, a trough between two parallel ranges of arid mountain.” ladies behaved unfairly, pressing noisily and eagerly upon our privacy, but play- 
Lord Francis has only published extracts from his journal. A diffidence! ing every trick of coquettes with their veils whenever we retarned their fire. I 
which the value and interest of those extracts—a value and interest which no! found tha best receipt at last was to sketch them, when they usually giggled and 
man can read them without appreciating, and ought to be ready to acknowledge,| fell back. One, however, stood the shot, holding her horn on high, and seated 
would, we trust, remove—has prevented him from putting the whole of his jour-) like a queen on a throne of loose stoves, one bare leg protruding from her dra- 
nal into print. If, then, we transfer our readers abraptly from one subject to! pery below, her silver bracelets shining in the sun, and her dark eyes still bright- 
another, let it be understood we are only following his lordship. Some highly) jer flashing over the veil she held up—foolish woman !—to her pretty nose. 
curious and instructive remarks ave made by him about the camel, an animal in) Another Druse lady, who visited Lady F., consented, without difficulty, to dis- 
whom we of the British empire are ouly less interested than the Arab of the de-| close the mysteries of the horn’, and, removing its veil, shewed us the manner in 
sert. Yet shameful it is how little we know of its natural history. Adventu-| which it was fastened and worn. ‘The visitor, a handsome and stately woman, 
rous travellers enough we have, but few, in comparison, who possess sufficient! besides the silver bracelets and other ornaments of that metal commonly worn, 
information in quality, degree, and variety, to give us any thing like the full be-) wore jewellery and precious stones of some value. As Franks, and especially 
nefit of their observations and researches. Of late years, too, since the facility! as English, we had little right to complain. How would a provincial town im 
of exploring distant regions has been so wonderfully increased, the multitude of | England behave to a New Zealand chief in full costume? or how did London 


English travellers are of those who visit foreign parts for amusement or excite-| behave to the Cossack of 1814?” 


ment alone, and of those who write the greater number do no more than record! 
their personal adventures, impressions, and opinions, the sights they have seen,||the prospect of visiting Damascus. Baalbee they did visit. 


and the individuals they have encountered, and this is not always instructive, || 


The insurrection was now raging, and our travellers were obliged to resign 
On their way 


they halted at the convent of Mar Elias, seated on a rugged and rocky eminence, 


however agreeably it may enable youto while away an idle hour. Lord Francis) commanding a magnificent prospect towards the coast. The building includes 
observes :— iltwo establishiments,—the one Maronite, the other Greek. As the monks of the 


“ T believe that no certain evidence has been furnished of the existence of the | 
camel in a wild state. Djemahl, the Arabie name for camel most in use out of | 


the 600 which that language is said to possess, thirty of which are certainly in) 
ll magnificent spectacle of sunset, when the heavy thump of distant cannon-shot 


common use, also siguifies beautiful. When the young ladies of Hasbya be-' 
came troublesome by their incursions, | asked my interpreter for a term of com-| | 


pliment, and he suggested this. It had the effect I expected, for they giggled), 


and retired. Many of them deserved the title. It is said that vague reports)| 
vessel’s had stood in to the shore to support the Albanian garrison with their ar- 


have been brought of its existence in a wild state, by negroes from Central! | 


former could not, according to their rule, receive ladies, the party were obliged 
io take up their quarters with the Greek. ‘The narrative states,— 
“We were sitting on the flat roof of beaten and rolled clay, enjoying the 


‘larrested my attention. Our situation afforded us a view of the town itself, and 


it was clear that no engagement was going on there ; but we conjectured right- 
ly that the mountaineers were attacking the lazaret, and that one of the Pasha’s 


Africa. Mr. Moorcroft, in his journal, mentions a two-humped camel as among! 'tillery. The vessel, in fact, at first hidden by the intervening banks of the 
the wild animals of Khoten, a district of Chinese Tartary. The camels, he|)mountain, soon sailed slowly into sight, discharging her carronades in succes- 


says, are generally brown, sometimes white, and have two humps. 

and swift of foot, and are hunted for their flesh, which is eaten and much! | 
relished by the natives ; and for their wool, from which a kind of cloth is fabri-| | 
cated. If this account be accurate, it is probable that the original habitat of the | 


Bactrian came! is to be found in this quarter of Asia; but it is to be observed) | 


that Mr. Moorcroft did not penetrate even to the frontiers of this country. and, 
derived his information from the traders of Ladak. It is not probable that,! 
from the time of Marco Polo, any European has explored this remote provinee 5) 
but 2 considerable commerce is carried on by it with Russia by Nogat traders,) 
and Russian men of science might, therefore, find opportunities for verifying the, 
information of Mr. Moorcroft on @ point so interesting to naturalists. Mr. Moor-| 
croft says that considerable commercial intercourse once prevailed between 
Khoten and Hindostan ; but that it has been reduced by political changes to al 
very limited traffic with the Punjab, through the Chinese province of Yarkand 
and Ladak. These little-known districts beyond the Himalaya would be likely, 
if investigated, to add to our zoological catalogues. One species of quadruped 
hitherto undescribed, of the quagga species, but more nearly related to the horse, 
called the kiang, was seen and shot at by Mr. Moorcrofi, but he obtained no spe- 
cimen. Lord Hastings was firmly convinced of the existence of the unicorn in 
Thibet. The description he received from a native chief, who made a rough 
drawing of it, coincided singularly with that of Pliny, who says, ‘ cauda apeo 
similis.’ The chief’s account was, that the animal's tail curled like that of a 

ig ; the horn, he said, was flattish, and slightly curved, like his own sabre. He 
described the animal as very fleet, generally timid and gregarious ; that young 
ones were sometimes caught, but that this was dangerous, as the herd would 
atiack in their defence ; and that an old one was seldom obtained, except by 

lacing hunters in holes dug for the purpose, and sending parties to frighten the 
herd in that direction. Such was Lord Hastings’s account to me, and belief 
with respect to the existence of a species of horse with a single horn on the fore- 
head, the physical possibility of winch has been denied by the best authorities.” 

It is odd in how many strange particulars the testimony of the early travel- 
lers, Marco Polo, Mandeville, and the rest, has been corroborated by modern in- 
vestigation. Without yielding our belief to Lord Hastings’s conviction, we 
certainly see no difficulty in conceiving that there may be such an aminal as a 
unicorn, when we know there ¢s such an animal as the rhinoceros. Lord Fran- 
cis, we apprehend, would accompany us to this length fully. 

On his way to Tiberias, Lord Francis met with an Arab chief on an Arab 
mare of pure breed, “ the finest he had seen in his travels.” She was not, he 
says, of that silk-coated, showy, lithograph class described in M. de Lamartine’s 

lowing language ; but more like a powerful, well-bred English hunter, with 
frocks that would have helped her through a Lincolnshire fallow, and clean and 
sinewy fore-legs. The guide was of opinion the owner would not part with 
her for less than £200, and Lord Francis was of opinion she was worth the mo- 
ney. In the course of his journey he encamped above Hasbya. A magnificent 
tree afforded shade for his largest tent, and amore than one fine spring bubbled 
within a few yards distant. During the oppressive heat, this spot was a littie, 
ise. ' hot wind was terrible ; yet at the same time and during its pre- 
-valence, a muleteer (to shew how near extremes were to meeting in that fierce 
climate) arrived with a load of snow, which sufficed to cool the wme and water 
of the party during their stay. His lordship says,— 

* All accounts concurred in describing the heat we have endured as without 


They are |sion ; and at times a long flare of musketry smoke would rise above the ridge, 


shewing that the mountaineers were pressing the place. ‘This continued till 
dusk, and we retired to bed uncertam of the result. It turned out, as | after- 
wards heard, very nugatory. | believe the assailants sueceeded in shooting one 
Albanian, and the brig in once hitting the building it endeavoured to defend. I 
never heard of any other dainage from its fire.” 
| ‘The journey to and from Baalbec was accomplished in safety, save that Lady 
‘Franeis's horse was knocked up, and had to be abandoned in a dying state. 
‘Sickness, too, preyed apon lis lordship. ‘The people at Baalbec treated him 
with Christian kindness :— 
| * My kind entertainers, distressed at my adventures of the preceding night, 
jhad fitted up for mea bed in the open air under a shed on the roof, in which | 
slept as well as illness would allow. They had ransacked the pharmacies of 
‘Zaaclat also for simples, which they hoped might be of service. Man could do 
ino more to relieve his brother, and many were their entreaties to me to prolong 
my stay,z. ¢., to turn them out of house and home, and live at free quarters on 
itheir resources during the pleasure of a stranger. Such was the conduct of the 
imen,—conduct accompanied with all that delicacy of manner could do to re- 
commend it. The women, | ain sorry to say, presented a contrast to the polite- 
ness and exquisite good feeling of their masters. [mention this contrast, be- 
cause it illustrates that abject condition of the sex in Syria, from which it must 
ibe gradually elevated before missionaries, or any body else, can effect any real 
improvement in the general condition of the country. ‘Their curiosity was not 
louly ebildish but brutish ; while their male relations were treading softly for fear 
lof disturbing us, they were trying to beat down the door of Lady F.’s room, 
land encircling her whenever they could find an opportunity, with an idiot stare 
jon their countenances ; and these were the ladies of best conlition in the 
iplace.”’ 
| He subsequently states, simply and in excellent taste and feeling,— 
| “ We regained the Convent of Mar Elias in good time the following day, and 
here I was obliged to remam, and despatch a messenger for our doctor, who arri- 
ved in time the next day, as 1 believe, to save my life. My situation only 
bronght out in fresh lustre the virtues of my friends. The superior lost all sense 
‘of dignity in administering to my comforts. 

* Whoe’er has travelled life's dull round, 

Whate’er his journeys may have been, 
Must sigh to think that he has found 
His warmest welcome at animn.’. 

** The author of these libellous lines had probably as much right from expe- 
rience to publish them, as the road from London to the Leasowes could convey 
to an elderly twaddler ensconced in a postchaise. He had no Druse visiting a¢- 
quaintances, and assuredly never —7 in the convent of Mar Elias. ‘Travelling 
usually with ny house on my baek, | have myself had no further experience of 
‘Eastern hospitality than on the few occasions | have enumerated ; but never. 
from the time of the angels in Seripture to that of Mungo Park, did wayworn 
travellers find reception more cordial and active in its hospitality, than I on those 
the only occasions on which | tried it. And let not any one cavil at the motive 
for its exercise. The offer of money remuneration would have been an affront. 
In the case of my Druse entertainers I found great difficulty in forcing on their 
acceptance a few articles of European manufacture, which I fortunately had the 
means of leaving behind me ; and the younger had been so lectured by his bro- 


example for the season, and rare this height in July or August. We were pt ther, that I had to slip a knife as well as | could into one of his eapacious pock- 


ted here by a Christian chief or prince, of very interesting appearance and} 
handsome mild physiognomy, and, as I was told, of a family whose genealogy) 
is counted back for many centuries. He was superbly mounted, and followed 
by one attendant and a beautiful greyhound of the long and silky eared breed, 
which we called Persian. Stripped of feudal authority by Mehemet Ali, he 
consoled himself with the sports of the field, which, as the Pasha’s disarming 


ets. With my Christian entertainers | was reduced to satisfy them and my own 
conscience by promises. Fortunately an Englishman's word passes as yet in Sy- 
ria like a banknote in London ; and I hope the time may be distant when the 
value of such a currency shall be depreciated. With this wish | bid a travel- 
ler’s adieu to this kind and interesting people. I fear that the long night of suf- 
fering, and ignorance, and oppression, ~ not yet passed away ; that they have 
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yet much to endure before a steady government, with education and commerce 
in its train, can develope their better qualities, and call forth the rich resources 
of their soil. Still | trust that some streaks of the dawn are discernible in) 


the efforts of American missionaries, and in the bent and direction of Englaud’s, 


voliey.”” 
' We most cordially concur in the wish breathed in the last passage. 

In dealing with the honest, unpretending extracts from his lordship’s journal, 
we have not for a moment attempted to play the critic. We have given passa- 
ges of incident and information to our readers from his lordship’s store, and we 
expect they will receive them as we did upon perusal—thankfally. And, 
now we close our extracts and notices of Lord Francis’s littke work ; but we; 
quote some passages from De Lamartine’s travels now lying by our side:— | 

** About half a league from the town towards the west, the Emir Fakardin has, 
planted a forest of pines upon a sandy plateau, which spreads itself between the 
sea and the plain of Baghdad, a handsome Arab village at the foot of the Le-) 
banon. ‘The emir, 1 was told, planted this magnificent forest as a rampart) 
against the invasion of the immense hills of red sand which rise a little father on 
and which threatened to overwhelm Beyrout and its rich plantations. ‘The fores: 
has become superb. ‘The trunks of the trees are from sixty to eighty feet high,| 
and perfectly straight ; and they touch one another with their wide-spreading) 
heads, which cover an immense space with their shadow. Paths of sand wound) 
along the tranks of the pines, and aflord the softest surface for the horses’ feet.| 
‘The rest of the ground is a light downy greensward, interpersed with flowers of) 
the brightest red. ‘The bulbs of the hyacinths are so large as not to be crashed) 


when trodden upon by the horses. ‘Through the colounades formed by the) 


trunks ot those pines you see, on the one hand, the white and reddish sand-hills 
which interrupt the view of the sea ; and, on the other, the plam of Baghdad,’ 
and the course of the river in that plain, and a comer of the gulf resembling a 
small lake, so completely is it enclosed by the horizon of the land, and the twelve! 
or fifteen Arab villages scattered over the last slopes of the Lebanon ; and, last-| 
ly, the groups of the Lebanon itself, which form a curtain to that scene. The! 
light is so bright, and the air so clear, that you distinguish, at the distance of sev-) 
eral leagues, the forms of the cedars or the crab-trees on the mountains, or the} 
huge eagles swimming without moving their limbs in that mountain of ether. ‘This; 
pine wood is certainly the most magnificent of all the scenes that ever I beheld) 
im my life. ‘The sky, the mountains, the snow, the blue horizon of the sea, the! 
red and funeral horizon of the desert of sand, the meanders of the river, the soli-| 
tary heads of the eypresses, the bunches of palm-trees scattered over the coun- 
try, the graceful appearance of the cottages covered with orange-trees, and with) 
vines droopimg from the roofs,—the austere look of the lotty Maronite monas 
teries, throwing broad patches of shade, or large jets of light on the perpendicu 
lar sides of the Lebanon, the caravans of camels, laden with merchandise, from 
Damascus, passing in silence between the trunks of the trees,—troops of imdt-| 
gent Jews mounted on asses, holding two children in cach arm,—women shroud-, 
ed in white veils on horseback, marching to the sound of the fife and tambourme, 
surrounded by a crowd of children dressed in red stuff bordered with void, and 
dancing before their horses,—a few mounted Arabs runny the dyerid around 
us upon steeds whose manes literally sweep the ground,—groups of “Vurks 
seated before a cofiee-house constructed of boughs, smoking ther pipes, or say- 
ing their prayers ; a little farther off the desert hills of endless sand, unged with, 
gold by the rays ef the evening sun, and from which the wind raises clouds of 
scorching dust ; lastly, the dull roaring of the sea mingling wilh the wumsical) 
sgund of the wind in the heads of the pines, and the notes of thousands of un-| 
known birds,—all these together present to the eye and the mind of the specta-| 
tor a combination the most sublune, the most delightful, and, at the same time,! 
the most melancholy that ever mtoxicated the soul. It is the scene of my dreams. 
to which I shall not fail to revert every day.” 
This is an exquisite piece of poetry in prose. One great charm is im tts 
minuteness and accuracy, without the use of a redundant expression. 


MY OLD MESSMATES. 
BY JONATHAN OLDJUNK, Esq. 

Who is there of the bold Powerfuls of ninety-eight that does not well renmein-, 
ber blithe Harry Brounker,—the torment of the First Lieutenant, who yet loved 
the lad for his excellent qualities, and the darling of the ship’s company, whe 
gloried alike in his gallantry and mischief! He was a youth of singular agility, 
and, being an admirable swimmer, had on three occasions risked his own life to, 
save his tellow-creatures from drowning. One was a little youngster of the first) 
class, whom Harry had taken under his own especial protection,—that 1s, to in-) 
struct him in all sorts of daring and devilry, and to thresh him with lus colt two! 
or three times a day, purely out of regard for his health and promotion, as, being) 
diminutive, he declared that a good colting, skilfully applied, would stretch his) 
skin, and give him more room to grow. It happened up the Mediterranean—the’ 
hands had been turned up “ to mischief,’ and the Midshipmen, generally the, 
most monkeyfied of the whole, were skylarking to their heart's content, when| 
little D——, who had hid himself in the mizen chains, slipped ovprboard.| 
Harry was standing near the taffrail at the tume, and heard the faint ery of the 
youngster as he fell. Without a moment's hesitation he sprang into the quarter- 
boat, saw the boy as he passed astern, and, though the ship was going more than) 
seven knots, he plunged im after hun, and succeeded in getting bold of and keep-| 
ing him afloat. By the time the accident was discovered, and the siup rounded, 
to, she had got at least a mile and a half ‘away from the swuamers, and darkness) 
was rapidly coming on. In lowering the jarboard quarter-boat, in the hurry in- 
cidental to such an occasion, she was swamped, but the Captain's coolness re- 
stored order, and the cutter being lowered from the starboard quarter, was in- 
stantly manned and pulling for the spot where Harry and his young charge could 
be only indistinctly seen. As soon as the occurrence was known below every 
mess-berth was instantly cleared, and the shrouds, tops, and bulwarks were 
crowded with the people, who watched with breathless anxiety the progress of 
the cutter, and the efforts of Harry to keep himself and his burthen from sink-) 
ing. ‘The ship made a short reach, and was then tacked, to get more to wind- 
ward, that not a moment might be lost in picking up the boat, and rendering 
suecour to the bold Midshipman and his young friend, and never was greater 
alacrity shown in swinging the yards—in fact, they seemed to fly round, and the 
old craft, as if sensible of the emergency, stayed within her own length. Again 
every eye was bent on the boat and on the galfant young officer. 

“Give them a cheer,” said the Captain, “it will keep their spirits up. 
Boatswain’s-mate, pipe for a cheer.”’ 

Up rose the simultaneous shout of encouragement from between five and six 
hundred voices. We could hear the boat's erew cheering in response, and un- 
restrained communications passed amongst the people and the officers as to the 

le results. 

He is not striking out,”’ said the Purser, as he directed his spyglass towards 
Harry, “surely the poor fellow must be getting exhausted, y doesn’t he 
strike out!” 


“ Simply because he knows better,”’ replied the Master ; “ if it was you now, 
Purser, you'd be floundering and spluttering like a bull-whale in his flurry, and 
you'd hardly give yourself time to overhaul a remembrance of false accounts 
and overcharges. But that lad’s got a clear conscience and a seaman’s eye,-— 
he sees that the cutter is nearing him fast, and in consequence don’t waste his 
strength. They'll be saved, never fear.” 

God grant it,”” implored the Chaplain. “ Oh that the hand of the Almighty 
may be stretched forth, to snatch them as brands from the burning.”’ 

“ Brands from the burning !"’ repeated the Master, looking at the parson with 
astonishinent. “ Well, I'm blessed, but a taste of the galley fire would be 
about the best thing they could have just now. It’s queer logic you're chop- 

nig. 

| “Oh! that they may have faith to trust in Him who is alone able to rescue 
them from death,’ continued the Chaplain, disregarding the observations of his 

“ Faith,” repeated old Soundings, “ faith—why what would you have! 
Saint Peter, as you sometimes spins a yarn about in your sermons—Hurrah, in 
the cutter, give way, my lads! Hold on, Brounker!”” he shouted, and then 
went on more quietly, “ I was saying, parson, that Saint Peter hadn't as much 
faith as Nimble Harry, there ; for he’s treading water in style,—and as for res- 
cue, he'll be in the boat, and so will both of them, in two or three minutes.”’ 

Hurrah,” exelaimed the chief Boatswain's mate, Muster Brounker for 
ever! Look, your honour,” addressing the First Lieutenant, “ how bravely he 


keeps his head oui of water. 

“It is well done, Simmonds,” answered the officer, “ but T eannot make out 
‘so much as that myself,—there is hardly light enough to distinguish it.” 

And the light was indeed fading fast away, but still voices, wrought up to a 
pitch of great excitement, were heard from different parts of the rigging, halloo- 
ing without restraint, as the owners saw, or fancied they saw, what was going 
forward in the distance 
| There's in bow in the cutter."’—‘ She's close to No she’s not, 
they’re only a line.”’—* Hurrah, my hearties, look smart with your grappling 
hooks.’’"—** Master Gibbons (the Lieutenant in the boat) is giving her a sheer 
to brmg ‘em alongside of him.’ Howld on, Muster Brounker, like grim death 
‘again the doctor,” and various other exclamations resounded. 
| It seemed an age till the boat got to them,—and then it was a matter of doubt 
whether they were saved; for a hazy mistiness, peculiar to that part of the 
world, had spread itself upon the face of the waters, and the cutter was nearly 
lost im dim obscurity 

“ Silence fore aud aft !"’ shouted the First Lieutenant through his trumpet ; 
und the order was instantly obeyed, so that nothing could be heard but the gentle 
whisthng of the wind aloft, as it skylarked amongst the cordage. As far as hu- 
man sound or motion weit, almost a breathless stillness prevailed, and every 
look was bent towards the spot where the cutter was last seen. 

“ Hurrah Hurrah Hurrah!’ The cheers were borne down upon 
ithe breeze from to windward,—they came as the signal of preservation, and 
were heartily responded to by every soul in the ship, from the Captain to the 
youngest boy. In a quarter of an hour the boat pulled up to the gangway, and 
the Lieutenant, ascending first, was followed by Harry Brounker, who disdained 
assistanee, but fell prostrate, through exhaustion, whilst walking aft to the Cap- 
tam. He was quickly raised, and carried into the Skipper’s cabin, where re- 
storatives were successtully used. ‘The youngster was carefully carried up the 
side by one of the seamen, who handled him as tenderly as a nurse would an 
infant, and he also occupied a couch m the Captain’s cabin. At first it was 
feared, from lis state of msensibility, that he was too far gone to be recoverable ; 
but the Surgeon's skill rallied lus energies, and, though rather wiid and flighty 


in his intelleet, the Doctor declared there was no immediate danger. 


Brounker went to his duty the next day—in fact, he asserted that he might 
have kept his watch that very night, but he saw no objections to gammon Signor 
Medico, and get a good snooze m lus hammock, or, as he called it, * to bottle 
off a mght’s sleep.’’ 

It was several days before little D returned to the Midshipmen’s berth, 
and more than a week elapsed till he was once more keeping watch. 

* And what did you think of it when you were overboard, D—— 1?” inquired 
the Second Licutenant, who graciously condescended to permit our walking the 
weather-side of the quarter-deck with him in the middle-watch. “ Didn’t you 
feel very comical 

“ Yes, Sir.’ answered D——, “I did, indeed, feel like a washerwoman’s 
little finger—shrinking into nothing—as soon as I got under water,” 
| “And what were your first thoughts after you had fallen?” demanded the 
|Licutenant. 

; “ You will laugh at me, Siz, if I tell you,’ said D—— hesitatingly. 

_ “ Indeed I will not,” responded the Lieutenant; “I was once under nearly 
‘sunilar circumstances myself when T was a youngster. Come, out with it 
honestly, and do not fear ridicule. What was it first flashed upon your mind !”’ 
| ‘* Why, Sir,—but I'm afraid you'll laugh at me,” uttered again, “ it 
was so very foolish.’’ 

“As you please, youngster,” said the Lieutenant somewhat tartly, as if of- 
fended at having his word doubted, “the lad will never make a brave man who 
ishrmks from the good-humoured laugh of a friend.” 
| “ Well, then, ] will tell you, Sir,” returned D——, “ my first thoughts when 
J floundered in the water were of my mother.” 
| “And so were mine, young gentleman,”’ exclaimed the Lieutenant ; “ my 
inind had a confused idea of all her tenderness to me in childhood, and the grief 
she would suffer at hearing of my loss. ‘This could not have lasted more than 
a few seconds, yet on the pressure of emergency they took in their embrace the 
remerabrance of past years and the prospect of the fature—how wonderful 1s 
the mind of man! But go on, Mr. D——, | should like to hear you relate all 
jparticalars till the time t picked you up,—that is as far as your memory will 
jserve, with as little of a Midshipman’s invention as possible. Begin, Sir, I am 
jall attention.” 
| “Why, Sir,” commenced D——, “I thought of my mother just as you have 
jdeseribed 
| “And never be ashamed of it, young gentleman,” uttered the Lieutenant se- 
riously ; “they are only the foolish and thoughtless who would laugh at one of 
ithe dearest of nature's promptings.”’ 
Emever will Sir again,—indeed I never will.” promised D—— ; and so 
(Sir, when I heard the water bubbling in my ears and knew that I couldn't swim, 
‘| supposed it was all up with me, and after tamking of my mother, I began to 
jsay ‘Our Father which art in Heaven,’ and to strike out as [ had seen the young 
ifrors do in the ditehes, but | could net keep a regular stroke with my paddles, 
jit was more like a scrambling, and so down I went again ; but making a sort of 
‘spring with my hands and feet, | once more eame to the surface. Shaking the 
ispray off my bows so as to clear my daylights, I saw somebody's head prett 


[close to mine, and heard a voice that I remembered directly hail me, * Strete. 
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H——.’ * You d— young monkey,’ says Harry, ‘ what the devil do you do 
overboard ?’ ‘Oh! save me, Harry—save me,’ says I, for I felt myself sink- 
ing again. ‘Strike out steadily with your hands,’ says he, ‘and keep time 
with your legs, and I'll buoy you up; only rouse yourself and you may swim 
well enough if you like.’"—* Indeed—in-deed, Harry, I can’t,’ says I, as I 
took in a gulp of salt water; ‘I’m going down, oh! do save me !’—he came 
close to me and | tried to grab hold of him, but, ‘ Avast there, youngster,’ 
says he, as he sheered off, ‘if you touch me the chances are we shall both go 
down together; paws off and I'll do my best. but keep your grappling irous quiet.’ 
He suddenly came close to my side, put his hand under my chin, and gave me a 
lift that raised me up. ‘ Now,’ says he, ‘clap your hand on my shoulders, don’t 
press heavy, but just hold on, and get your head above water now and then to 
breathe, don’t be frightened,—keep cool and follow my orders and you may yet 
be saved.’—I did as I was desired, and without much seeming difheulty Harry 
struck out after the ship, which we could see luffing to the wind with the main- 
topsail aback. ‘ Do as I do,’ says Harry, ‘ work your legs as if you were walk- 


out, you Tubber—who the devil is it!” «It is I Harry,’ said I, < it’s little 


ing on hard ground, only keep as fl: i-footed as you can ; they're lowering a boat 


to pick us up.’ 1 obeyed his directions, keeping my hands as lightly as possible 
on his shoulders, though sometimes, { believe, ! gripped him pretty hard. * Do 
you think we shali be saved, Harry !’ says 1 — To be sure I do,’ saye he, ‘and 
won't [ give you a precious colting when I get you aboard for going out of 
the ship without leave!’ Well, Sir, presently we saw the boat coming towards 
us, and that gave me better spirits, for I own, Sir, [ was somewhat dubious 
about being picked up, and ny senses were rather shaking a cloth in the wind as 
my al gradually failed ; but the boat seemed a long time before it neared 
us, and ‘ Harry,’ says I, ‘ my limbs feel weak, J am afraid that I shall have to let 
go ’—You'd better not,’ says he, * you d— young seamp, to talk about slipping 
your cable when there’s succour at hand.’—* But indeed, Harry, every part of me 
is growing dead,” says I, and so it was, Sir, a sort of benumbness as if | wanted 
to sleep. ‘ Don’t say another word about it,’ says Harry, as he made a sudden 
spring and threw out his arms ; ‘ hold your tongue,’ says he, ‘ for if you go on gab- 
bling in that fashion ’'m blessed if [ don’t ceit you where you are—get breath 
whea you can and don’t waste it in talking-——the boat will be here directly.” I 
said no more, Sir, but tried all 1 could to observe Harry's directions, and he 
spoke to me more kindly, mentioned my mother and my home, and if | would 


only behave myself he’d get me promoted, interlarded-—however, at intervals| | 
with threats of the colt. At last a stupor come over me, | couldn't help it, and) 


I thought Harry was growing faint ; it was not altogether insensibility, for 1) 
somehow or other partly understood my condition and what was going on, yet 1), 
could make feeble exertion in my own behalf. Thus I continued till a sickly|| 
dizziness brought a misty darkness before my eyes, but [ heard Harry sing out) 
‘Remember the colt,’ and all recollections passed away till the doctor over-|| 
hauled me in the Captain’s cabin, and then [ knew that my life was preserved :)| 


Now D and this Admirable Crichton sort of Lieutenant had been “old 
messmates,” and the former availed himself of an opportunity of three or four 
other “old messmates” (all Lieutenants, Commanders, or Post-Captains,) being 
in port, invited them to dine with him, and Sir Isaac’s Pheenix also received a 
pressing invitation to meet his former jovial associates and friends at the festiv 
board of the dashing litthe D——-. At first he hesitated, but the remembrance 
of “ anld lang syne,” and the thought of past friendship and enjoyments at length 
prevailed over his usual prudence, and at the hour appointed he cautiously en- 
tered the hotel, where warm greetings and hearty welcomes very soon relaxed 
the austerity of the ngid officer. The dinner was excellent, the wine abundant, 
and the mirth and jest prevailed, till, skin-full of good liquor that had its due in- 
fluence on the brain, they sallied forth into the streets, visited certain houses of 
evil repute, and by treating the ladies swallowed still mere alcohol. The pat- 
itern officer was too well known not to be recognized, and he ran the gauntlet of 
imerciless remark, all however congratulated him on being converted from the 
lerror of his ways, and anticipated a glorious triamph over the Admiral, who was 
ino great favourite amongst the Portsmouth beauties. 
During the night the party of Captain D was increased amazingly by 
numbers of reefers and a sprinkling of lufts on shore for a eruize ; furnature was 
jdemolished, china might be picked up in small pieces, looking glasses were arith- 
imetically increased by multiplication of vulgar fractions, a general fight ensued 
lwith the watchman and constables, which terminated in numerous captions, and 
some staggered others were dragged and several carried off to the stone kitchen ; 
amongst them was Captain D—— and his friends. 
| It was somewhat about ten o’clock the next morning that the prisoners were 
summoned to appear in court; there had been a previous washing and brushing, 
‘but the effects of intemperance were still manifest in red eyes, inflamed cheeks, 
land unsteady gait, as they issued forth from ‘the safe.” Sir Isaac was there 
totally ignorant of the spectacle that was to meet his view, and looking particu- 
jlarly fiery and fierce. 
| “So Captain D——,” said the Admiral, as the reckless officer made his 
‘appearance in advance of the rest, * here again I see. It is well Sir, that there 
is nothing deficient in the fitting out of your ship, or | should be compelled to 
leall you to an account. But really, Sir, the example you are setting to youth is 
‘sadly, sadly injurious, and if continued must be checked.” 

* Verry sorry, Sir Isaac, quite a mishap,” returned D——, with a half smile, 
* steady enough at sea.” 

** How are you, old boy '—how are you off for soap?” shouted a stentorian 
icmale voice in the rear; * L say, Sir Isaac, who wears the breeches ?” 
The answer of the Admiral was not of the most gentle or courteous nature, 
for he was touched on a sore place, and he was about giving directions anything 
but conciliatory to the lady’s feelings, when pushed forward by the pressure be- 
hind, forth eame Mr. ‘The rage, vexation, and astonishment of this irrita- 


—that’s all my story, Sir.” ‘ble commander as he gazed upon the mortified and humbled Lieutenant, it 
{ “It is an interesting lesson,” remarked the Lieutenant, “and did you really jwould be impossible to describe. D——, with a broad grin upon his handsome 
dread the colt whilst m that state” | features, looked archly, first at the unhappy sinner, and then at the exasperated 
ik “ Why, Sir, Mr. Brounker gives it me so often,” sai D——, “not but what Admiral, whilst roars of laughter pealed from those in the back-ground, which 
he does it for good, Sir, but he really gives me a taste of it so ofien, that 1) the constables strove i vain to restrain. ‘This was too much for Isaac. ie This 
{ thought he weuld keep his word, and so he will yet, Sir, depend upon it.” jis your doing, Captam D: ann i sand he with vehemence, “ I know it, Sir, and 
And so he did ; but how far this course of discipline improved the morals of wil reckon with you for it; as for you, he continued, turning to the woe- 
the boy I shall not pretend to say, but it certainly is a fact, that in after-years stricken culprit, “ shame—shame and disgrace ; he turned round on the heels 
a more brave and intrepid seaman than Capt. D—— never fought a ship; and of his military boots and ran off with the speed of it deer. In less than forty- 
as for exploits on shore they have been the theme of many a Middy’s dog-wateh, ¢ ight hours, D—— was running down Channel with despatches for the West 7 
for he was their leader at the theatres, and could ascend hand over hand up any of Indies. He died some short time since well mp in the list of Admirals, and a 
the pillars from the pit to the roof, or descend with a fleet of reefers after lim into |K.C.B. 
the abyss below to rout the dock-yard Maties should they presume to manifest] But te to Harry saved 
t the slightest disrespect towards the Royal Navy blues. Portsmouth theatre ithe life of the youngster,—A vast, though ! i have filled up my space, and must 
used to be a famous place for these encounters, and it not uufrequently hap- leave him for another paper. 
; pened that the combatants were overpowered by the constables and carried off to 
f the stone kitchen, (a lock-up so called,) where the remainder of the night was) 
; sed in drinking, dancing, and revelry, for there was seldom any lack of ladies , 
‘ in this delectable hole, nor was thg slightest difference made between the officers) 
t and seamen, all were prisoners under charge and treated alike. ; 
All who recollect the Navy in the time of Sir Isaac C hoisting his bunt- A spell, a charm, whose power was soon to fail. 
ing in the old Gladiator off Haslar Hospital, must also remember a steady-going, | The shipwreck’d sailor and the lonely isle, 
methodical, sedate man, who held the appointment of Flag-Lieutenant to that) 1 see them now, though not as then I saw— 
eccentric Admiral. By some of the mess he was called the Undertaker, as they || My own heart's history like a cloud the while 
asserted he pall’d every body, but others styled him the Grave, not only in con- | Beside the visions of romance I draw ; 
nexion with his manners, but also as intimately associated with his grim com- | And truth will come old dreamings to desiroy, 
mander ; and as Sir Isaac had given orders (to the great annoyance of the sea- | Whiene’er we tain would be the child again 


| ROBINSON CRUSOE. 

O book of childhood ! the old wondrous tale, 
Suill fresh and green within my memory 

As when in earlier days it had for me 


men,) that all boats’ crews on duty at the dock-yard should march two and two, 


with their officers at their head and not permitted to pass within hail of the can- 
teen, which orders the Flag-Lieutenant was strictly enjoined to enforce, so the 
working parties thus arranged aequired the name af funeral processions, for all 


In thought, in feeling, and in fearless joy, 
In careless knowledge of all woe and pain ; 
And yet we love, how deeply love, whate’er 


|| Recalls one star of childhood’s sky so fair. 


B. 


laughing and talking were prohibited, and as for a drop of grog or heavy wet it!) Dr. Sourmey ann Taz Docror.—There is a flying report in the literary 


was next to impossible to get it, as the Admiral had a pair of eyes spliced in his 
head that few would care to hang on by. 

The Flag-Lieutenant, in the estimation of Sir Isaac, was the quintessence of, 
a Naval officer, and like the Midshipman’s uniform coat that used to be suspen- 
ded in public at Somerset House as a pattern tor tailors to manufacture young 
gentlemen’s, so Mr. was held up by his leather-breeched chief an an example 
to all Lieutenants and Captains in the Service ; though I believe there were some 
of all classes who thought that there would be no harm done if he was dangling 
on a peg as well as the coat. 

Sir Isaac generally made it a custom to be at the door of the stone kitchen 
every morning when the deferx: were brought oui to make their appearauce in 
the presence of Sir John Carter, the magistrate, who seemed to take a_ sort of| 
amateur liking to this part of his officia! duties, for it was usually attended with 
much fun and good humour, and certainly the worthy knight leaned with great 
considecation and mercy toward the strange samples of British tars that were 
prougnt vefore him. In these matinal inspections “long Ikey’? was mostly 
attended by the Mlag-Lieutenant, whose shrugs and * haas’’ as the culprits filed 
(and precious files some of them were,) off under the nose (what Midshipman of: 
those days can have forgotten Sir Isaac’s cutwater !) of the Admiral, proclaimed 
hun to be electrically shocked by the spars that emanated from that girl-vanic 
battery, whilst his starched and stiff chief passed his remarks upon the different 
individuals as they proceeded in succession, and this perhaps was the worst 
portion of their punishment, though the eredit of the Admiral be it announced, 
that he never carried his anger beyond the period of remonstration and reproof. 

When Captain D——— was at Spithead, or in harbour, he was mostly in some 
tow, and his devil-may-care countenance was often commented upon by Sir Isaac 
after a night’s spree,.as the brave little fellow, (for Brounker’s colt had not much 


circles, that Theodore Hook was the author of the ** Doctor.” How the report 
‘originated may possibly one day be made known ; but the thing itself is prepos- 
terous. Who on earth suspects Hoby of the concoction of bride-cakes, or Gun- 
ter of the fabrication of boots’ The mystery of the ** Doctor” has been ad- 
mirably preserved up to the present mofhent ; for, notwithstanding all the con- 
jjectures hazarded on the the subject right and left, the authorship has never been 
discovered or avowed. ‘There is no longer any reason, however, for affecting 
secrecy. Intimate and long-existing associations enable me to clear up all doubts 
on the point. The author of the * Doctor” is Robert Southey. He acknow- 
ledged the authorship shortly before his last melancholy illness, to his most con- 
fidential friend, an M. P. of high public character. But I can furnish you with 
‘proofs, it proofs be required, that will at once and for ever place this teresting 
|question beyond reach of future cavil. Here is a private letter from Mrs. South- 
ley, dated 27th February, in which she not only states the fact, but adds that a 
lgreat part of the sixth volume had actually gone through the press, and that 
‘Southey looked forward to the pleasure of drawing her into it as a contributor. 
‘You shall have it in her own words :—** Undoubtedly you have my full authori- 
‘ty to affirm that my husband is the author of the * Doctor.” Not until the last 
twelve months have I ever acknowledged this directly or indirectly ; but I found 
that others had not been so (perhaps fastidiously) scrupulous, and therefore it 
would be absurd and unwise in me to affect further mystery about it. If you 
do not find my simple affirmation suffice to convince the doubters and claimants, 
{ could give you more irrefragable proofs, inthe shape of proof-sheets, MS. copy, 
&e. The Story Teller. 
The Thames Tunnel was opened with a grand ceremony last Saturday ; and 
the engineer and directors, &c., had afterwards a dinner entertainment at the 
London Tavern. The chairman congratulated Sir I. Brunel on the victory he 
had obtained over* old Father Thames ; and the whole went off with eclat. 


improved his grovwth,) issued from the place of confinement, and he heard the 


Flag-Lieutenant spoken of as a bright ensample of nautical propriety and virtue. 


* Hlis own countryman boasted that he had got his great (tunnel) under it, 
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AERIAL STEAM-CARRIAGE, 
“T drink the air before me, and return 
Or ere your pulse twice beat,”"—Ex/ 
The “ Ariel” is off ! but quick returneth. 
“Sir, all this service 
Have I done since I went. 
My tricksy spirit! 


Was't well done? 
Bravely, my diligence.” 
A diligence! oh, heavy, cumbrous carriage, fitted only for the plane, or bette 
for the plane inclined, down which “twould rush with accumulating speed as- 
tounding ; but whether, like atricksy spirii, to mount, to fly, to ride on the 
curled clouds, or, like the ponderous vehicle, to topple over, and tumble with a 
shock to mother earth, youug Time alone will tell. Old father Time kuew 
nought of such attempt; he only soared imagining, and with forms of thought 
traversed trackless space ; but his young, enterprising son fashions and irames a 
material machine to raise himself beyond the fleecy clouds, there to find the si- 
lent way that encompasseth the world. Hitherto his suecess has been only par- 
tial; opposing air to air, the lighter to the denser, elevation has been achieved ; 
but rudderless and compassless, without guide or direction, the balloon floated 
listlessly the sport of currents, driven here and there, xnd landed any where or 
nowhere. But now aérial flight is about to be achieved with power to direct the 
course, and with speed most wonderful. At least so it is reported; aad India 
is to be reached in four days. And why not in four hours! the world does the 
same distance in about six, and man to do well should always be before the 
world. Mr. Henson is before the world. He is bruited every where as the in- 
ventor of the “ Aricl,”-—a tricksy-spirit or 4 tumbling diligence; a kind of 
Frankenstein is he: may his fate be far otherwise! He has not, however, pre- 
sumptuously usurped Nature's prerogative, but humbly and perseveringly imita- 
ting her laws has attempted to achieve her ends. 
proportions for his model, and farther has acted on the principle by which birds 
attain altitude and maintain their flight. ‘They, with a spring, by a run, or bya 
swoop downwards, acquire a given velocity, and then with their under surface, 
especially the larger birds, inclined at an angle with the resisting air, little or no 
motion of their wings is required to uphold them, the air itself becomes a sus- 
taining power, varying with the speed of progress. After this fashion is the flight 
of the Ariel to be attempted, and its form is birdlike. Its wings, if wings they may 
be called, a parallelogram in form, jointless,with powers of horizontal extension and 
retraction only, but not of vertical or vibratory motion, are said to be 150 feet long 


r 


30 feet wide, from tip to tip, or rather from end to end, and its tail 50 feet in| 


length ; its body a kind of car, to contain a steam engine, passengers, baggage, 
&c. ; the whole frame so constructed as to combine great strength with extreme) 
lightness. It hath, moreover, a rudder underneath the tail; but whether the} 
creature is ever to take the water, we know not. ‘The mechanical bird is on | 


} 


starting to make the swoop downwards from the top of an inclined plane, inereas- | 
ing the velociyy every foot it moves, until, long ere it reaches the bottom, if a | 
tricksy spirit, the air’s resistance to its outspread sustainers will bear it aloft and 
onwards ; and then the progress is to be accomplished by the steam-engine | 
causmg to rotate two scts of air-paddles, or, as they are termed, vanes or pro- 
pellers, like windmill-sails, 20 feet in diameter. ‘Vhe advance is intended to be | 
end on, a little raised, to maintain the elevating angle ; but if depressed, what) 
then' A mortal smash? But we presume such contingency has been provided | 
against, and that the air-paddles will be so arranged as to effect such service. | 
The steam-engine is said to be of novel and ingenious construction, the boiler! 
composed of inverted cones, and the condenser consisting of “ small pipes pre- 
sented to the stream of air produced by the flight, and is found to axswer com- 
pletely.’ This we should think rather premature. The power given for the 
engine is 20 horse, and its weight, with the 20 gallons of water required to work, 
t, is about 600 Ibs. The weight of the whole machine, fitted for air, with pas- 
sengers and all, is estimated at 3000 Ibs. ; the area of the sustaining surfaces 
4500 faet, thus giving about two-thirds of a pound to the square foot. Many a 
bird is more heavily loaded. Such, then, are the principal features of the mo- 
-dern “ Ariel.” Are we to dismiss it, satisfied of its success, with 
“then to the elements 
Be free, and fare thou well ?”” 


We should wish to do so, but we write only from hearsay and contemporary, 


| achieved, and that a trial is to be made? 


He has taken the bird and its | 


silk or linen. 


\precise difficulty which has hitherto foiled all similar attempts. 


notices. But what are the grounds for belief that such an invention has been 
A patent has been taken out, a com- 
pany projected or formed, the first reading of an Aerial ‘Transit Bill in the House 
of Commons, a spurious accOunt and pictorial illustration published as a street 


hand-bill, a bona fide picture by the Messrs, Ackerman, and an aceount by the 
‘Atlas newspaper and other periodicals. London Literary Gazette. 


| 

FARTHER PARTICULARS. 

| Of late years we have become so accustomed to witness new achievements of 
science, and especially of mechanical science, that events of this kind, each ot 
which would have furnished wonder enough for a common century, only #s 
watters to make up the news of the day. It was but in the boy of our 
fathers that steam was harnessed to our universal dradgery, and the tamed giant 
made to drain our mines and whirl about our mills, and now we look on it as @ 
‘thing of course, going on to devise new engines for him to propel, and new 
mountains for bim to remove, just as though it were all a light and common 
matier. Next he was made to beat the vexed ocean into obedience ; for a day 
or two it was a wonder, but now we step on board the Atlantic or the Indian 
steamer and dine, and chat, and sleep at pleasure, thinking of nothing about the 
leviathan which hurries us along, except perhaps the ceaseless monotony of his 
strokes. Then we set him to copy our thoughts, and straightway every moming 
jteems with debates and tidings, and the countless solicitations of industry or 
jneed multiphed, hike the Calmuc’s prayers, by his restless revolutions. Next 
_ yoke him to our cars, and the cashiered and wondering horse is left far be- 
hind. 

Whirled thus about from miracle to miracle, our curiosity decays. What in 
other days would be sanguine hope or straining curiosity, is now but a common- 
place looking out for something new : and the month, or almost the day, which 
has not its successful egression on nature's remaining powers, is perhaps the 
greatest wonder of the times 
It is possible ther that Mr. Henson and his aérial carriage may m one respect 
and yet it must be accounted hereafter one of the 
||strange characteristics of the age, and the surest measure of our satiety of mar- 
vels, if any hopeful attempt to subdue an entire and almost untrodden realm of 
jnature meet not with the active sympathies and ardent aspirations of this enter- 
prising age. Enecumbered as we are with the spoils of science, we have yet, 
we hope, unsatisfied ambition enough to anticipate with some exultation the 
‘jconquest of the air, and to help with head and purse, if not with heart and hand, 
‘jwhen it is proposed te carry through the regions of unobstructed space the in- 
tereourse which is the life-blood of human happiness and improvement. — Per- 
jhaps our sated faculties cannot afford an excitement like that which followed 
'|Montgolfier’s noble and successful daring, but we shall at least be ready with the 


ijhave * fallen on evil days 


‘|quict and effective approbation which in prospect of good dividends wall furnish 


ie the sinews of war.”’ 


For say what we will, the plain business-like question will take precedence of 
the heroies, and “Can it be done *” is the first and universal question. To this 


‘essential interrogatory the following account of the machine must stand for a 


reply : and we entreat our readers to lay aside as much as possible of the repug- 
nance often felt for mechanical descriptions, uf it be only to recompense Our en- 
deavour to rid the subject of obscurity. f 
Let us begin then by unagining first a thin, light, strong expanse 

not less than one hundred mr fifty feet long, and thirty feet wide, and covered 
This stands instead of wings, although it has none of their 
vibratory motion ; it is jointless and rigid fromend teend. Inadvanciug through 
the air, one of its long sidc« goes foremost. Attached to the middle of the hind- 
er side is a tail fifty feet long, on either side of which, and carried by the main 
frame or wings, is a set of six vanes or propellers, like the sails of a wind mil!, 
and twenty feet in diameter ; beneath the tail is a small rudder, and across the 
wings, at their middle, is a small vertical web, which tends to prevent lateral 
rocking. Immediately beneath the middie of the wings are suspended the car 
and the steam-engine : for the construction of the latter ingenuity has been 
highly taxed, but successfully employed, m producing te necessary power in 
combination with most extraordinary lightness ; its occupation is to actuate vanes 
or propellers. 

© render the rest of our description intelligible, we must now advert to the 
Men have tried 
often and again to raise themselves in the air with wings moved by their own 
muscular force ; always and of necessity they have failed. Whoever has tried 
to raise himself by grasping a sope with his hands, will readily believe that the 
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muscles of the arms are by no means equal to the task ; for there can be at best 
no gain in beating the air instead of lifting by a rope. Again, we have only to 
ascend the Monument, or St. Paul's, to be satified that the legs are quite in- 
competent to the necessary effort ; and even these trials lay out of the account 
= necessary continuance of the exertion, for which our limbs are entirely 
unfit. 

Of inanimate sources of power, the steam-engine is the only one which is not 
by its nature inapplicable to the purpose : and to that attaches with even greater 
force the objection which renders hving power useless ;—it is hopelessly heavy 
in proportion to its effect. Nor does Mr. Henson’s successful effort to reduce 
the weight of the steam-engine bring it within the essential conditions of utility 
if the ordinary mode of dealing with the subject were not to be abandoned. 

But that ordinary mode tacitly assumes that it is necessary to carry in the ma- 
chine the means of are sep. all the power required to raise and sustain it. It 
is in dispensing with this necessity, and thus reducing very greatly the amount 
of machinery to be carried, that the chief, but not the only peculiarity of Mr. 
Henson's invention lies ; and it is by this means he has opened a path which 
seoms destined to lead to the accomplishment of this long sought object. 

The device by which Mr. Henson has gained so great an additional likelihood 
of success, applies, not to the construction of the machine, but to the manner of 
using it. The carriage, loaded and prepared for flight, starts from the top of an 
inclined plane, in descending which, it acquires the velocity necessary for its fur- 
ther flight. The mode in which that velocity sustains it in the air is readily un- 
derstood : the machine advances with its front edge 2 little raised, so that its 
under surface impinges obliquely on the air: that impact is accompanied by a 


ventions recently matured, whose combined application will much more than 
double its power. Nor can it be doubted that, cleared as the subject now is of 
its mysteries and chief difficulties, the attention of our engineers will be strongly 
drawn to the subject, and the inventive energies of this mechanical age speedily 
bring the machine to perfection. 

One of the most remarkable as it is one of the most cheering considerations 
connected with this subject is the fact, that those improvements in locomotion 
are ever first committed by Providence to that part of the human family which 
is at the time best fitted to use them for the general benefit ;—best fitted, we 
‘mean, not so much by the extent and firmness of their political relations, or the 
energy of their enterprise, or the magnitude of their capital, though these are 
far from indifferent, as by the moral temperament which they will bring to their 
lentrusted employment. Savages, who without restraint of conscience might de- 
solate with grim delight the enlarged circle put within their reach are not invested 
‘with these new powers ! nor even when the unwonted device is placed before their 
eyes have they the means, the energy or the intellect to use it with effect at all 
‘to be compared with that of its employment with more advanced communities ; 
invention and its results seem nearly dormant, nays for the purposes to which 
it can be applied by the most enlightened portions of the race. And if so in all 
|past time, may we hope to discover in the circumstances attending this new and 
unparalleled enterprise, traces of the same design, and may we not easily sup- 
pose that so long as the new art, should it come into practical use, shall require 
the appliances of capital, of cultivated skill, of tried mtegrity, and of the most 
lexact and elaborate science, so long it will be mainly in the hands of that sec- 
tion of the wide earth’s inhabitants who are most likely to use its astounding 


resistance of the air, which is sufficient to prevent the descent of the machine ; 
just as the wind striking the sails of a windmill obliquely preseuted to it, has! 
power enough to propel them with all the machinery they set m motion. | 

So far, then, it seems that the velocity gained in descending the inclined 
is that by which the machine proceeds and is sustained, and, but for hindering’ 
forces, would proceed for ever ; for it is a mechanical axiom, verified by all the! 
results of art and science, that if hindering forces could be taken away, a body! 
once set in motion would move for ever. But this motion through the air, 


though of itself it generates the perpendicular resistance of that fluid by which) 


the machine is sustained as to elevation, generates also at the same time a re- 
sistance in the forward direction by which im no long time the motion itself! 
would be destroyed, and the machine brought to the ground. Now it is to repair 
this decay of speed, to restore every instant the velocity lost in that instant, that 
the small steam-engine embarked in the machine is alone wanted, and it is easy 
to see that the power required for this effect must be very much less than that 
which would be necessary to lift and to start the machine ; the entire amount of 
which power, it has hitherto been supposed, the machine itself must carry. 


plane, 


‘capabilities in the spirit of justice and good-will to all. 

Colburn’s New Monthly Magazine. 
| NOVEL REVENGE. 

BY H. R. ADDISON. 

A curious feeling with regard to retaliation, or rather. revenge, exists among 
ithe tribes in India. ‘These people believe tat it is a far more severe punish- 
‘ment to the person who has injured them to ruin their fate hereafter, than to in- 
flict any evil on them in this world. I will here give a short sketch of a scene, 
for the truth of which I can vouch. Major Tomlinson was an officer of high 
jreputation in the army, and also an acting magistrate in the district where he 
\was quartered. Like many others in the “ good old times,” he held a military 
jand civil commission together, not temporanly but continually ; indeed, toa 
lstranger arriving in India, unaware of the habit being general, it seemed most 
istrange indeed to see alternate gazettes, announcing his military promotions and 
civil changes. But, as the service was never carried on better, or the offices 
‘discharged with more zeal than at the period I allude to, it was rather a matter 


The great novelty, then, of Mr. Henson's wrial carriage, and the very inpor- lof opinion than regret. 


tant advance its inventor has made towards success in this oft-defeated enter- 
prise, is the separation of the starting from the maintaining power. Although 
this is no novelty in abstract science it produces all the effect of a most impor-| 
tant invention in its application to this purpose ; and it is no slight ground for) 
believing that Mr. Henson will eventually succeed, to find that his chief novelty) 
accords so exactly with established science : as far as this device is concerned) | 
there is nothing whatever which can raise a doubt. 

Familiar, however, is this principle may be to those in any degree accustomed 


| 
| 


to mechanics, its importance in this extraordinary design requires that it should ldebt he owed to Government. 


be carefully illustrated. ‘The weight of a clock is never able to set the clock in!) 
motion ; but when the pendulum has been made to swing by being drawn out of)! 
the perpendicular, the weight amply suffices to keep up its motion. Nor would) | 
even the weight be needed but for the resistance of the air and the friction and! | 
stiffness of the inachinery by which the motion of the pendulum is registered) | 
and indicated : these destroy a minute part of the pendulum’s motion at every) 
vibratwn, which destroyed part it is the office of the weight to restore. ‘The!| 
pendulum really moves by virtue of the force first exerted in drawing it from the) 
perpendicular : the weights prevents the decay of that force. Now just this) 
takes place with Mr. Henson’s machine : it is set in motion by its descent down! | 
the inclined plane ; it is kept in motion by the steam-engine it carries, 


ling, he 


Major ‘Tomlinson was appointed collector not a hundred miles from Poonah. 
He was selected for the post as an active and zealous young man, who would 


wcarry the orders of Government into instant effect ; and, as these orders strictly 


enjoined him to be unremitting im his endeavours to bring the defaulter, whose 
arrears had been long accumulating to instant settlement, it may be confidently 
asserted that the situation in which he was placed was anything but a bed of roses. 

‘Taking a tour round his district, he personally inquired into each case, and, 
amongst others, ordered a native, named Jesserie Synd, mstantly to pay up the 
Jesserie of course pleaded poverty, declared his 
total inability to hquidate the debt, and threw himself on the cempassion and 
merey of the collector. A young hand would have been deceived by the ap- 
parent despair of the supplicant. ‘Tomlinson, however, was too old a soldier to 
be duped ; so he ordered the man either to surrender himself as a prisoner, or 
instantly to pay down the money. ‘The wily Indian saw that the European was 
not to be deceived ; so, with a iook of foiled hypocrisy and malice he instantly 


counted down the number of rupees required, and, with many a salaam, follow- 
ied the collector to the end of his village, whence, as soon as he was out of hear- 


poured out on hima volley of maledictions, beyond the power of an 


Englishman’s pen to transcribe. 
Che following year Major ‘Tomlinson held a court, to which the natives were 


In nature the same process may be observed. A crow in rising from the) desired to come, in order to receive (as far as I can recollect) some Government 


ground is under the necessity of making very strenuous efforts with his wings) order, or it might have been to pay their dues. 


to lift himself : while doing so he acquires horizontal velocity, and as soon as|| 


that velocity is sufficient to bring the resistance of the air to act on his sloping | 


‘The fact is of little consequence ; 


isuflice it to say, they were ordered to attend, and they did so accordingly. 


‘The collector was sitting in his verandah, his secretary and assistant with sey- 


front and wings with effect enough to sustain him, he proceeds with compara- ‘eral of his household around him, when, amongst those who presented them- 
tively easy beats ; after a time we may see the same bird quietly sailmg round sclyes before him, Jesserie Synd appeared, bearing his infant child in his arms. 


and round in the air, scarcely moving his wings at all. Many of our readers’ 


Pie major had wholly forgotten him, and the manner in which he had been com- 


must have asked themselves how a bird with merely outstretched wings is! pelled to enforce the payment of his arrears ; nor would he now have recognis- 
— from falling? They will now readily see that it is by virtue of its original) ‘ed him, had he not boldly advanced to the foot of the stone steps, at the top of 
ve 


ocity, maintained and perhaps augmented in former parts of the flight. 

But furiher it will be observed that it is horizontal velocity which is required, 
and that is gained by Mr. Henson in descending an inclined plane. Now just 
this device is often employed by large birds in starting from an eminence : in- 
stead of incurring the great labour we have noticed in the case of the crow, the, 
feathered voyager makes first a curve downwards, the velocity gained in which, 
with subsequent and easy augmentations, is that which keeps up his flight. It, 
is not often that a new contrivance in art has so exact a prototype in nature. | + 


The steam engine invented by Mr. Henson to ineet the special necessities of) were almost starving. 
of his fathers that he would live to be revenged on the destroyer of his fortune 


and his happiness, and thus I accomplish my oath.” 


his aérial carriage, is distinguished by its extreme lightness in comparison with 


its power. ‘This is effected, in great part, by reducing the necessary weight of), 
water. The boiler mainly consists of a considerable number of inverted cones, 


avec their blunted points and much of their surface to the fire. 
amount 0 
as much more is exposed to the heat of communication. Comparing the boiler 
with those of locomotive engines, it is expected to furnish a quantity of steam 

uivalent to the yer of twenty horses, if used with considerable expansion. 
The steam is condensed in a number of pipes of small diameter, which are ex- 
posed to the strong current of air produced by the flight : this mode of conden- 
sation has been found remarkably effective. All unnecessary weight of parts 
has been avoided, and indeed no part has been retained whose services are not 
essential. The result is, that a twenty-horse engine is kept in efficient action 
with but twenty gallons of water, and its entire weight is but about 600lbs. 

The weight of the whole machine, and its load, is estimated at 3000 Ibs : the 
area of the sustaining surfaces will be about 4500 square feet. ‘The load will, 
therefore, be about two-thirds of a pound to each square foot, which is less by 


jground. 
|was made to pay the long arrears !” 


which the collector was sitting, as I before stated, hearing and adjudging the 
iseveral cases that came before him. 


* Do you remember me, sahib ?’’ demanded the native, salaaming to the 
** Does the great Englishman remember the poor Indian who last year 


* Surely,” replied ‘Tomlinson. 

* T am he, worthy collector, | am he, who had his every pice” (a small coin) 
‘taken from him, when the child he now bears in his arms and his old father 
I am he, who at that moment made a vow to the gods 


The collector started up, fancying the man was about to assault him. He, 


The jen the other hand, calmly stepping one pace back, suddenly raised his child high 


surface acted on by radiating heat is about 50 square feet, and about) above his head, and, seizing it by its ankle, in the next mstant dashed out its 
|brains on the step before which he was standing. 


x. ‘Then, turning to the horrified 
magistrate, he calmly added, ** Behold my act of retaliation! The child that 
lies dead before you was my only one, my one. I have destroyed it—I have 
sacrificed it to the god of vengeance, and its precious blood be on your head ! 
| You are its murderer ; I have killed it in your name. It is evea now in the 
iwalley of death, callmg for revenge on you, who are its real assassin. Had I 
possessed anything more dear, | would have sacrificed it in the same way, to 
‘secure the punishments which must await you. My revenge is now complete.”’ 
The wretched fanatic was instantly seized, and shortiv afterwards tried. Far 
from attempting to palliate his offence, he loudly gloried in it ; far from speak- 
ling of it as a rash act, committed in a moment of temporary insanity, he not 
jonly admitted the fact, but coolly argued on the justice of it ; adding that, if he 


one-third than that of many birds. 

The most important question which remains to be decided refers to the com- 
petency of the steam-engine ; and here unhappily mechanical science and ex- 
perimental facts alike fail to give us the needful mformation. 

As far as probabilities can be collected from observations on the flight of birds, 
they warrant a strong expectation of Mr. Henson’s success. If, however, his 


‘escaped from his present doom, he would immolate other victims, to secure a 
future vengeance on his enemy. ‘The man was consequently tried, convicted, 
land executed. 

| A few days after this, a person called at the colleetor’s office to claim his fee 
las executioner, for having carried the late sentence of the law into effect. The 
money was paid him, and he was about to depart, when Major Tomlinson hap- 


engine should be found to need re-inforcement, it is said there are available in- 


pened, as a mere matter of curiosity, to ask his name, Imagine his surprise 
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when he found it the same as that of the malefactur himself. The comcidence | HOBOKEN. 
struck him as strange. 
“ Are you any relation of the deceased !”" 
* T am his father, sahib.” 
“ And you hanged your own son !” 
“What could Ido, sahib! It was my son's fate. Had I not performed the) ciate the present standard of esteem in which the duelling system is unfortu- 
last duties towards him, some one else would ; and, as we were already poor, it!) ately upheld, and to show how much mischief may be done by the impertinent 


would have been a pity that any one else should have profited by our misfor-| j,eddling of those who are called the “ friends’ 


tune.” 


* And did you feel no compunction, no sorrow about the act 7” 


“ Sahib, it was my child's fate ; he was born to it. 
then, should his father repent '” 


| [The author of this excellent work is Theodore Fay, Esq., of this city, | 
‘well-known as an able contributor to the Mirror, and subsequently by seve 
‘novels which have gained for him a high and deserved reputation. The author's 
evident object in the plot of the present story is an admirable one ; it is to depre- 


of the belligerents. It shows 
also how easy it is for malignant spirits to blow up the coals of strife, to put 
false constructions on very sunple transactions, and to destroy the happiness of 


: He has fulfilled it ; why.) families in either compelling the observance of false laws of honour, or in sacri- 
And with a low salaam, and many thanks for ficing good feeling for the gratification of all that ts devilish in a perverted heart. ] 


his fee, the executioner of his own son contentedly left the presence of the as-|| We must beg the reader to imagine, we cannot paint the desperation ard 
tonished collector. 


Tur Comet.—A 
comet which has lately 


THE FOUNDING OF THE BELL. 
WRITTEN FOR MUSIC 
BY CHARLES MACKAY. 

Hark ! how the furnace pants and roars ! 
Hark ! how the molten metal pours, 
As, bursting from its iron doors, 

It glitters in the sun ! 
Now through the ready mould it flows, 
Seething and hissing as it goes, 
And filling every crevice up 
As the red vintage fills the cup : 

Hurra ! the work is done! 


Unswathe him now. Take off each stay 

That binds him to his couch of clay, 

And let him struggle into day ; 
Let chain and pulley run, 

With yielding crank and steady rope, 

In rounded beauty, ribb'd in strength, 

Without a flaw in all his length . 
Hurra ! the work is done! 

‘The clapper on his giant side 

Shall ring no peal for blushing bride, 

For birth, or death, or new-year-tide, 
Or festival begun ! 

A nation’s joy alone shall be 

The signal for his revelry ; 

And for a nation’s woes alone 

His melancholy tongue shall moan : 
Hurra! the work is done! 


Borne on the gale, deep-toned and clear, 
His long loud summons shal! we hear, 
When statesmen to their country dear 
Their mortal race have run; 
When mighty monarchs yield their breath, 
And patriots sleep the sleep of death, 
‘Then shall he raise his voice of gloom, 
And peal a requiem o’er their tomb : 
Hurra! the work is done! 


Should foemen lift their haughty hand, 
And dare invade us where we stand, 
Fast by the altars of our land 
We'll gather every one ; 
And he shall ring the loud alarm, 
‘To call the multitudes to arm, 
From distant field and forest brown, 
And teeming alleys of the town : 
Hurra ! the work is done! 


And as the solemn boom they hear, 
Old men shall grasp the idle spear, 
Laid by to rust for many a year, 

And to the struggle run ; 
Young men shall leave their toils or books, 
Or turn to swords their pruning-hooks ; 
And maids have sweetest smiles for those 
Who battle with their country’s foes : 

Hurra! the work is done! 


And when the cannon’s iron throat 

Shall bear the news to dells remote, 

And trumpet-blast resound the note, 
That victory is won ; 

While down the wind the banner drops, 

And bonfires blaze on mountain-tops, 

His sides shall glow with fierce delight, 

And ring glad peals from morn tll mght : 
Hurra! the werk +s done ! 


But of such themes forbear to tell. 
May never war awake this bell 
‘Yo sound the toscin or the knell ! 
Hush’'d be the alarum gun! 
Sheath’d be the sword! and may his voice 
Call up the nations to rejoice 
That War his tatter’d flag has furl’d, 
And vanish’d from a wiser world ! 
Hurra! the work is done! 
Sull may he ring when struggles cease, 
Still may he ring for joy’s increase, 
For progress in the arts of peace, 
And friendly trophies won ! 
When rival nations join their hands, 
When plenty crowns the happy lands, 
When knowledge gives new blessings birth, 
And freedom reigns o'er all the 
Hurra! the work is done! 


flood 4,029 years ago. 


dent of the Times endeavours to prove that the 
its appearance is the same as that which caused the 


agony which harrowed the feelings of Glendenning for the two or three days 
subsequent to this interview. A certificate from the surgeon, placing him on 
the sick list, at least enabled him to keep his room, and hide himself from every 
eye. He did not go out; he saw noone. He scarcely slept at night. His 
appetite, his spirits, his buoyant energy and strength of mind deserted him. 
‘Even Southard absented himself from some unaccountable cause. His face had 
grown pale and haggard. He was like a man haunted with a horrible spectre. 

| Inthe nights he had lain for hours stretched passively on his back, writhing 
\beneath images of shame, scorn, and insult, and striving to form — for his fu- 
‘ture life, what he should do, aad where he should hide his dishonoured head. 
‘From the society of gentlemen he felt he was banished forever. Sleep and ex- 
‘haustion would sometimes come together after these dark and oppressive 
thoughts, but then the voice of Breckenbridge, and his cold and contemptuous 
jface, would flash upon him with ** You, meet you?" 

| The scene with Breckenbridge had made a vivid impression on his brain. 
There was something in it marked, striking and dramatic. Himself, the lofty, 
the proud, the scareely condescendng, haughtily disentangling himself from an 
offensive, derogatory, too familiar intimacy, throned, as it were king-like, on his 
own character and the world’s opinion, and then, with a word, look, hurled 
‘headlong down, a fallen angel, with the object of his fastidious dislike pointing 
‘at him with derision, spurning him with his foot, his derisive laugh, the laugh of 
the by-standers, magnified, in his disturbed inagimation, into the hideous leers 
and yells of the whole world to pursue him forever and forever. 

_ From these insupportable dreams he would start up, gasping, shrieking, or 
striving to shriek, and, abandoning his bed, would pace the room, or read, or 
smoke, or drink till morning broke. He had become fond of Shakspeare, and he 


the dark waters of wretchedness closed over him again. 
_ ‘The third morning, he had started long before daybreak from his bed, and sat, 
gloomy and miserable, smoking a cigar, with a half-emptied bottle of wine on 
the table, and a volume of the “* Three Spaniards” im his hand, when a low 
|knock at the door startled him. He was surprised to find, by the effect it had on 
shim, how shattered his nerves were. 

| Jt was Southard, who gently opened the door. 

“ What's the matter, my dear fellow?’ said Glendenning. 
| “Theard you up. I know you are distressed, and I determined to come to 
'you.”” 

* Sit down.” 
You look ill.” : 

“Yes, 1am. This Nicholson affair is annoying me terribly. I cannot make 
“up my mind.” 

** It is the town talk,” said Southard. “I am not in a mood to deny it. Your 
position demands all your presence of mind. But if you have read the Book of 

Life aright, you will seek His approbation, and His alone.” 
| “Thope I shall,” said Glendenning, “though it is easier to advise than to 
jact.”” 

* In advising submission to His will,” said Southard, whe, Glendenning now, 
for the first time, perceived, was unusually agitated, “ 1 advise only what I at 
called upon to set an example in.” , 

“ What do you mean 

** My little Catharine.” 

What's the matter with her 

| ‘ You know she’s been ill several days.” 

“ } remember | heard something of it ; she's not worse, I hope t” 

| * She’s dead,” said Southard. 

| Dead 

| * She died last evening at nine.” 

| Almighty Heaven !” cried Glendenning. 

| “She yielded up her little, pure spirit at nine last night,’’ repeated Southard. 

| * My poor friend !” 

Southard threw himself into his arms, and wept for a few moments on his bo- 

in uncontrolled ageny 

| “J did not come to thrust my weakness on you, but to speak to you of your- 

‘self. You are more unhappy than Tor her mother. You are debating with 

| yourself a second meeting with Lieutenant Lennox. If you were a Christian, 
you would know how to act. But you are not. Julia and I both fear your facili- 

‘\ty of character, and the mfluence of the world and of White. You may fancy 

| her feelings over the yet warm body of her child. But even now she has request- 

ed me to bring you this volume. It is a Bible, with passages marked for you. 

!,On the table, where hes our little Catharine, she has written your name in it, and 

| begs you to read it, and make it the guide of you* conduct in this painful affair. 

' Her religion teaches her not to be selfish, and even in the midst of her own dis- 

\\tress she feels a sincere anxiety for you.” 

| * Dear Southard,”’ said Glendennmg, much touched, “ my heart bleeds for you 
jand her. How can | ever be sufficiently grateful for such true, such noble 

friendship 

| “ By giving your serious attention to the advice of my poor Julia. Since the 
last evening you were with us, notwithstanding the illness of our little one, she 

has frequently thought of you, and of the danger you are in of faneying yourself 

obliged to rush upon self-murder, or the butchery of a frend, in compliance with 

the ideas of a portion of society. Be a man—be more—be a Christian. Dare 

toact right. No one doubts your courage to meet personal danger. Show your- 

self, also, morally brave. Break away, at once and forever, from the damni 

‘net they are throwing around you. Do your duty ; leave the restto Him. He 

‘knows—He watches you. * He who made the eye, doth he not see?” 

| “IT wish I had your undoubting faith,” said Glendenning. 

*“ Pray for it, and He will help your evil spirit of unbelief. Seek here, in 
this book, light for your guidance. We have tried it. We have found it suffi- 
cient to soothe us, even in this sad extremity. What calamity can be more in- 
supportable than the loss of our little Catharine? You cannot know the happi- 
mess she has been to us; the dreams we have woven of her future character and 


mind, and our own delight in beholding her grow up from a child to woman, in 


found in him power to divert his thoughts, but when he laid the volume down, 
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-he did feel, as he raised his soul to God, new light to judge, new courage to 
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sides editing collections both of the 
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paring an humble independence for her, in becoming old and decrepit with! land Chatterton, and edited their works, be 
er to aid me, to smooth my white hair, support my tottering steps, and seatter |principal and minor English poets. 
the path to the grave with the flowers of filial love. Now al! this is over; all!) He was appointed poet-laureate in 1812. He was twice married—first in 
this bright universal sunshine is quenched. | ‘The earth is dark to me, and hfe) very early life, and again but a few years before the mournful overclouding of 
has lost its charm, and yet in this book I find delight, consolation, hope, resigna-||his intellect, to Miss Caroline Bowles, a lady whose name as a poetess, had been 
tion—nay, more, peace and happiness. Take it, my friend; try it—read it ; long and favourably known to the public, and who in the last sad blank years of 
don't reject it without examination.” ; “his life watehed over him with the tenderest solicituda, and did all that the most 
“My dear Southard !” said Glendenning, “you are unconsciously using the: ‘devoted aflection could do to lighten the heavy load of his existence. 
words of a beloved friend. I really feel to my very heart the strength and dis-) In all the relations of life Dr. Southey was universally allowed, by those who 
interestedness of your friendship. = : ._, |knew him best to be truly exemplary. By his own family he was adored ; and 
Come down, then, with me, and see my poor wife. Tell her you will resist! | we have always understood that the burthen of maintaining the fainily of a man 
all endeavours to make you meet Lieutenant Lenuox ; tell her you will seek ad-|| + genius, whose irregular habits ill qualified him for the discharge of the ordi- 
vice, not of White, or Colonel Nicholson, or of the world, but here, in the N0- nary duties of life, chiefly devolved on Dr. Southey. Advantage, we fear, was 
will greatly alleviate often taken of the kind and amiable disposition of by tha who 
se less provident or less industrious than himself. ‘Till his mind was unhing- 
Southard led the way, and Glendenning followed him down stair s into the very /ed, he nec his habitual kindness of disposition ; and the accomplished gen- 
few he the Catharine in Itleman who accompanied tims, oF ago, a — tour, 
ealth, an en struck with her remarkable beauty. ic very roses she had)\taken for the sake of his health, dwelt with fond affection on the many amiable 
been playing with, the broken nine-pins, the noscless dog, and tin carriage, |traits of his character which broke forth amidst all his suffering. 
had been carefully placed by the fond mother upon a stand. The little bodylay |), Southey was a gentleman in the best sense of the word. His house at 
on a table. Mrs. Southard sat by its side, pale almost as the being she mourned,||the Lake was ever open to all who presented themselves with suitable introduc- 
r little Kate! God has taken her. Oh, never more shall I hear that 
loved voice, that light, quick step ! the waving For the Anglo American 
on her forehead as she runs, or see the light dancing in those deep blue eyes. |, 
God has taken her where she is happy. He will ies let her forget te mother. INVOCATION OF THE EARTH TO THE MORNING. 
I shall meet her again, and He will teach me to be patient.”’ | . Wake from thy azure a bed, 
**My dearest Mrs. Southard !”’ said Glendenning. i| _ Ob beautiful Sister Day! 
But at the sound of his voice, both she and her husband covered their faces, Uplift thy gem-tiara’d head, 
and wept in silence such tears as only parents weep over the mute, sweet, cold And in thy vestal robes arrayed 
bodies of their children. Bid Twilight’s gloom give way. : 
And tears, also, came freely into Glendenning’g eyes, partly for them, partly Wake dearest sister, the dark-brow’d night 
for himself, partly from the heavy, crushing sense of the mockery of life, to all but Delayeth too long her drowsy flight. 
the high, ph phical, aspirmg Christian. Most glorious art thou Sister Day 
* Now!”’ said Southard, with a bright smile, “these are things man was born) On thy golden chariot throne, 
tomeet. Whom he loveth he chastencth. Has he not said, suffer little children While sitting supreme in regal sway 
} come unto me, for of such is the kingdom of heaven! Look at her, Glen- Thou holdest thy high effulgent way 
enning.”” | In majesty alone, 
The young man, awe-struck, approached, and gazed on the angel face and| Till fore cloud-pavilion’d home 
form of his little radiant friend. ‘The mother stood on one side of him, the father In the burning west thy footsteps come. 
on the other, and as they gazed they murmured, “ ‘Thy will be done.”’ 
Amen cried Glendenning, so fervently that Southard felt his friend was Which to ” 
ain and really touched with a beam of faith. Kneeling down with his wife, a With all a lover’s fendines fraught, d 
short prayer broke from his lips, which the scene made natural, and his profound There seems’ net inthe universe aught 
grief strangely eloquent. Yet there was in it less of grief than of hope, joy, and) So precious in thy sight 
calm, spiritual triumph, a peace above the world, and the fervour of a spirit! \s thy own dear Earth. while to her breast 
blessed. He bade = to the soul of his infant, which he seemed to see float- She folded her chanthovmett haben 00 sect. 
ing up to heaven. He poured forth his grateful thanks for the resignation and, ra 
strength which, in this trying moment, had been vouchsafed, and prayed it might 
be continued when mother and father should kiss, for the last time, the cold, un- 
answering lips, whose music was stilled, and the icy forehead, from whose swect 
tenement the habitant had fled. ‘Then, with a sudden allusion to Glendenning, 
he prayed that the scene might not be lost upon the young and wavering heart 
which was called upon now, also, to meet its trials. He implored that this wa- 
vering sou! might be led to see, might not grope at noonday, but seek and find 
strength and light from above, to fling away the world, to follow the Redeemer, 
and give up things temporal for tlings eternal. 
Glendenning, also, knelt for the first time in his life, and each word of his 
friend’s invocation went througk his heart like a ray of celestial light. He not} 
only knelt ; he prayed, and, strange enchantment ! (for thus it seemed to him), 


Oh! many a joyous mountain rill, 
And many a rushing stream, 
Calm lake and glassy fountain still, 
Tall grove and silent mist-wreath’d hill, 
Long for thy coming beam. 
Uprouse thee then, fairest sister dear, 
For all are pining thy voice to hear. 


With trembling and impatient wing 
My birds on every spray 
Await thy welcome forth to sing 
Till brake and dell responsive ring 
With many a melting lay. 
Then wherefore, beautiful, linger so long? 
Earth sighs to greet thee with shout and song. 


Thy flower* her vigil long hath kept, 
With love’s untiring care, 

Tho’ round her pinks and vi'lets slept 

She wakefully hath watch’d and wept 
Unto the dewy air; 

And like a desolate bride she waits 

For the opening of her lover's gates. 


act. 
“ You will no longer waver, dear Captain Glendenning !” said Mrs. South- 
ard 


“« My resolution is taken,” said Glendenning. ‘ Don’t fear for me. I here 
make a vow to bear any evil rather than commit the crime they are trying to 
drive me to. ‘This pure angel may bear my oath to the throne of Heaven, and 
if, from weakness or passion, I yield my sense of right, may all the curse of vice’ 
fall on my head !” | 

He once more approached to look on the body. It lay there like atype of 
heaven. An almost unearthly beauty rested on the face—a smile, a light, as if 
it knew and rejoiced in the holy mission he had confided to it. ‘The mother 
clasped her hands silently, and, as Glendenning withdrew, he heard a sob and a 
convulsive kiss, and then all again was still. 


Deatu or Dr. Sovrney.—For this event his friends must have been long. 
pared. For the last three years he had been in a state of mental darkness, . : sag 
and a twelvemonth ago he was not able to recognise those who had been his Oh! then arise, fair Sister dear, 
companions from his youth. Scarcely could his wife console herself with the) _ Awake, beloved Day, 

poor hope that he recognised even her. Excess of mental labour in every de- For many a silent dewy tear 

partment of literature—poetry, history, biography, criticism, and philosophy, Falls on my breast hke diamond clear 
continued from year to year, without cessation—bowed his strong spirit at last, - In grief for thy delay, : 
and obscured the genius which had so long cast a glory upon the literature of From the rosy bowers of the orient skies : 
the age. In early life, when his powerful and brilliant imagination was pluming Then up sweet Sister, arise, arise. 


I hear the glad revolving spheres 
Rehearse their-choral hymn, 
Which yet ere earth was stain’d with tears 
Burst on the joy-entranced ears 
Of holy Seraphim ; 
While the lofty blue empyrean rang 
As the morning stars together sang. 


ALLAN GRANT. 


its wing for the daring flights that it afterwards took, he formed the most exalted. SE 
notion of the perfectability of man, indulged in the most generous aspirations For the Anglo American. 
for the welfare and improvement of the human race, and seriously thought, with’ MALVOLIO. 


other kindred spirits, of founding a colony in the back-woods of America, where) 

ilt and sorrow should be unknown, and perfect equality, freedom and happi- 
ness, should reign for ever. A better knowledge of the world soon dissipated 
these Utopian reveries. i 


A CHARACTER DRAWN PROM LIPR. 
Malvolio is the representative of a class, which although fortunately small 
in its numbers, is nevertheless much too numerous. for the peace and happiness 


Asa poet, with an exuberance of imagination seldom equalled, and a mastery 
of versification seldom surpassed, and as a prose writer, at once elegant 
and forcible—his name will endure as long as the language in which he wrote. 
The “ wild and wondrous tale” of “ Thalaba,” and the almost equally wondrous 
“Curse of Kehama,” are the poctical pieces on which his fame will princi- 
pally rest. As a prose writer he was a perfect model of style—easy but not feeble 
stately but not cumbrous—and learned but net pedantic. Besides innumerable 
articles in the Quarterly Review, to which he was a principal contributor, we’ 


of society. He is a singular compound, and it is not uninteresting to those 
who Lave studied him to watch the strife of principles and feelings which have 
place within him. In the early part of his life he must have possessed some 
abstract notions of benevolence, for there are still perceptible in him, occasion- 
ally, glimpses of such notions ; but these are so fleeting and so few that one is 
compelled to consider them rather hypotletical than real, particularly as their 
practical effects are altogether unknown. If such were really the case with him 


believe, for nearly thirty years, his chief prose works are a “ Life of Nelson,”| 


originally, they soon gave way to a stronger influence called prudence ; and 


She Beck of the Foaineular War,” « Lettets ‘trie Spsin -and Portagel, the latter having allied itself for life to selfishness, poor benevolence may be 


* Essays on the Progress and Prospects of Society,” “ A History of Brazil,” 
of the British Admirals.” He also wrote Biographies of Kirke White 


* The Suntiower. 
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inated, if indoedi bien Malvolio!|which are either detestable or despicable 
considered exterminated, if indeed it ever really existed in him. Poor Malvolio, which are either dete: 
labours under a most distressing hallucination ; he has long suffered under a) and is glad to take refuge im a momentary forgetfulness of the subject. 


monomania which seems to have become so deeply settled upon him as to be Fortunately, as has already been said, the class of Malvolios is small. 2) 
inveterate, incurable, and, of course, cherished by him. He imagines himself (this department of mind, as mm the wild and furious specimens of the Anima 
to be Ishmael, the son of Abraham, and patriarch of the Bedouin or Robber Kingdom, Providence has mercifully ordained that they should not be nume- 


Arabs. He believe’s every man’s hand to be against him, and consequently his jrous. ‘The Class ** Malvolio” is good for trying the virtues of human nature, 
hand is against every man. Where he got the idea is the wonder to those who [but the ordeal is too freque nily 60 5 te and the glory of success so fre- 
know him, as the only place where the account of Ishmael is found is an an-/ quently lengthened out in the acquisition, that it is more frequently oe prayer 
cient book with which he has but little other acquaintance than the name. Be “ol, keep us from the encounter!” than * oh, strengthenus to victory!’ When 
that as it may, Malvolio gathers his horde around him, and busily, from the 
midst, he discharges the shafts of his indignation upon great and small who are hus glory.” 
out of the pale of his sanctuary. ‘These shafts, by the bye, are not material ar- 
rows, but certain missiles called hard words, slanders, calumnies ; and even if | 


that the mind recoils from the task, 


ithe Malvolio stalks abroad, it is safest and inost casy to leave him “ alone in 


THE HORRORS OF TRANSPORTATION, 
Live sizes ‘Tuesday last, one George Robinson, alias 
ass called falschoods 6 P > lie in his way he picks it up| At the Liverpool Assizes, on esday las q 
one of the class ol d falsehoods should happen to lic = hits ‘adil P | Saxon, pleaded guilty to the charge of having illegally returned from transporta- 
and lets drive with it, rather than lose time and vecasion. F rou these wancel jon, and, when brought up fer sentence, entered to a long and singular state- 
ings of mind, accompanied by such violeuce of temper and acrimony of feeling, ment, which was listened to by a crowded court with great attention. From 
many enquire why his friends do not shut him up, or at least confine hin within) |this it appeared that, in 1820,beimg then but eighteen years of age, he had been 


y > as ths , gg convicted of a highway robbery at Pendleton. He received sentence of death, 
uch nds as would render him harmless. ‘The common reply is that he es convicted g ery iter 
es : but was finally transported for life. He had, however, an irresistible desire to 


harmless, and that his missiles seldom hurt any but himself. The a is, HOW-| | turn to his native land, and some time after his arrival at Sydney made an at- 
ever, one awkward incident in recollection which, proving that his shots may tempt to escape by swimming off to a brig lying in the roads, and succeeded in 
strike and wound others, should put persons on their guard so that they may concealing himself below until she was at sea. She was driven back, however, 


either avoid him or repel him. Malvolio fells the story himself, and mightily by stress of weather, he was given up to the authoritics, received one hundred 
settlement, first at Hunter’s River, and after- 


is ai ith v » was acouainted lashes, and was sent to a penal! 
offended him unwittingly. * From that hour,” said Malvolio, with fiendish ex- irons off his legs. He described his situation as intolerable, without any com- 
ultation, “I resolved never to lose sight of her until she should be brought to ‘unication with his friends, shut out from the world, and with hardly a 
beggary and misery !” And he kept his word! His shafts flew riylit and left, hope for the future. He determined again to attempt to make an escape. 


unseen but not unfelt, and he had the miserable gratification of fulfilling his the colony others. ge 
sae — \lby the natives ; several of them were wounded, and all their clothes and provi- 
. Prov tially, he has not been able to gloat over the de-||"¥ ; 5 Seve 
the full sions carried off. ‘To go forward in this condition was almost hopeless,—to go 
struction which he caused during the full remaimder of his days ; ‘back was to suffer again a punishment of one hundred lashes, and be condemned 
widow had friends; and she now begins to raise her once dejected head, to \t9 work in the gang reserved for the worst criminals. ‘They resolved to go on. 
smile at and forgive the enemy whose malice still rankles at his heart. They lost themselves in the Blue Mountains, and wandered about naked sixt 


ays, livi shat they could pick up in the bush or along the shore, to whic 
me few other matters of a similar nature are darkly hinted at, although not |days, living on what they p bush | g , 
com 8 ithey were finally conducted by another party of natives. ‘They were then near 


generally known, but taken altogether there oo outicient - appar wr age ithe site of Port Philip. Here they fell in with another tribe, by whom they were 
extremely careful when they come within the sphere of his action. Of Malvo- |yaen and given up to the authorities. ‘They were conveyed to Coal River 
lio’s origin not much is known, and indeed he never alludes to it, but there is naked as they were. They there were allowed a blanket to cover them, but 
reason to believe that his connexions were able to give him an education which a this they oe — to — — — — — on — 
would fit him for one of the learned professions. Whatever may have been the /“7overmment 
original intentions of his relations and himself on that head, however, he w plight at 
mately discovered a path to himself more congenial to his disposition and feel- "Phere public charity supplied them with some clothing, but one of his com- 
ings, and in which he could exercise more largely his passion for the discharge of panions for six months had nothing but a pair of trousers. They were sentenced 
deadly missiles. ‘This was the path of polities, in which the wayfarer who |to hundred to 
iwretched state was such, however, ik é > se - 
steadily keeps one side only of the road, and abuses all ae phesrpnha tees flicted, the medical man having made a agunountttiitel that prevented it. He 
passes walking either in the middle or on the other side, may soon acquire dis- remained at Macquarrie-harbour some time, when he again, with some others, 
tinction at least, if not honour. It was soon discovered that Malvolio, though  \go: away in a whale-boat, and ran along the coast for nine days, having made a 
railer at all who did travel on the same path with himself, was not near so ran- |sail by fastening together the shirts of the party. They were obliged, by want 
corous on those who kept quite to the other side as on those who travelled upon Mac a 
the middle of the road. These last unhappy wights, indeed, were subjected to h Le of this p oe coal 
be pelted by both sides, although their only reason for keeping * the crown of vera), he said, had committed murder, that they might be removed to § 
the causeway ” was that they might enjoy a view somewhat more elevating and, for trial, though certain that after this short respite death would be the punish- 
could have opportunity of observing all that passed on both sides. Such travel- ment of their crime. He told a singular tale of one Pearce, who had attempted 
lers as these were not likely to be many ; their position was too dangerous to ag to secri- 
be tempting, for the enthusiasts, a very numerous class among extremists or lalone remained. They wenhi, each conscious of the other's intentions, for 
ultras abhor the term moderation as a mad dog abhors water ; and therefore, forty-eight hours, until Pearce got an opportunity to kill his companion. He 
Malvolio, one of the most rabid of his kind, never lost an opportunity to shy a}was taken, and again escaped with one Cox, whom he alse killed, and for this 
stick, or a stone, or a piece of dirti—no matter of what kind—at the unfortu- he was finally executed. At this horrible place the prisoner said he remained 
nate middle-man whom he met or overtock. Now and then, the incensed suf-|"PWards of seven years, when he was sent to Hobart-town. He again escaped 
jon board a vessel, and concealed himself till she was twenty-one days at sea. 
ferer, driven to the extreme point of his patience, would return the missiles, and 'The Captain, however, gave him up on his arrival at St. Helena. He was sent 
not unfrequently has Malvolio felt the consequence of his own violence and in- back to the Cape, and thence to Robin’s Island, where he worked for seven 
justice ; but habit is a kind of second nature, and, by this time, his hands ecan- /months with twenty-five pounds of irons upon him. He was then sent back to 
not be stayed except by measures like his own, dealt out to himself. Would |Macquarrie-harbour. His conduct, during a gale on the passage, recommended 
that this were all the evil of the unhappy monomaniac’s disease ; but, unhappily, jhuan to the merciful consideration of the authorities, and after the lapse of three 
years he was allowed to come back to Hobart-town, and finally obtained a ticket 
he began to conceive that he only had the right to tread his side or any side of of Jeave. He still. however, longed to sce his native land. He escaped on 
the road, and at length he was kept in hard labour of body and much fatigue! board an American whaler, in which he cruised for several months, but the cap- 
of mind in attacking all who dared to come within the compass of his strength. tain intending to give him up at the first opportunity, he took advantage of the 
He wished the road to be a desert in which he might roam without a companion, | Vessel touching at New Zealand to take refuge with the natives. By them he 
|}was well treated, and finally got an opportunity of entering, without suspicion 


and to be great in his loneliness. He was attended and assisted in his manifold) joy, board a vessel bound for Boston ; hence he wrought his passage to Quebec, 


occupations, but those who ministered thereto were underthe necessity of having) 
their mouths locked, their countenances hid, and their names unknown, or be 
liable to a ban, which neither time nor circumstances could induce hii to with-| 


once let them become recognised and they immediately became liabie to be east, 
off for ever with contumely, and to be pelted in a more pitiless manner than) 
former antagonists. Nay he has been known to make up to—we cannot say) 
become friends with—those who had already suffered under his malevolence, in, 


order to induce them to join in the cry against those from whom he had become 


separated. 


One would be disposed to imagine that such a character needs only to be 


draw. With these restrictions they might do as much as they pleased, but | 


known to be universally shunned. True, but the difficulty is to attain a due! 
knowledge of the character. ‘The fabled basilisk is said to fascinate with its 
eyes until its victim is completely allured beyond redemption. A similar quali-| 
ty inheres to Malvolio: he is smooth, plausible, and prepossessing in his de- 
portment, he keeps well within bounds in the display of his attainments, he is 


a philanthropist in theory, and a trimner in society ; moreover, he is never! 


known truly in the mere circle of his acquaintance, but he is known and felt! 
where and when soever he can put forth his hand. ‘To contemplate such a cha- 
racter is dreadful ; to look upon it in all its length, breadth, and depth, is almost 
harrowing,for its redeeming qualities are so miserably disproportionate to those 


jand thence to Greenock and Liverpool. He had since been living at Manches- 
‘ter and gaining an honest livelihood by the labour of his hands. He protested 
‘that since his original offence his conduct had been that of an honest man. His 
sole wish had been to see his native land, and he expressed a hope that his suf- 
ferings and his good conduct would recommend him to the merciful considera- 
of the authorities. 

Mr. Baron Parke said the tale he had related would, he trusted, help to dis- 
‘sipate any idea that might be lurking in the minds of any who might hear it, 
‘that transportation was a light ssa: Recring It was his duty simply to pass on 
him the sentence, that he should be transported again for the term of his na- 
tural life. 

The prisoner bowed respectfully, and was removed from the bar. 

The appearance of the man was calculated to procure credence for the history 


jhe related. ‘There was a remarkable expression of suffering and hardship in his 


countenance, and there was something very moving in the manner in which he 
received the sentence that was to consign him again to the horrors he had been 
describing. 


Foreign “Summarp. 


Deatn or THe or Anercavenny.—This nobleman died at an early 
hour on Monday morning, at his seat, Eridge Castle near Tunbridge Wells. 
The noble Earl had been for some considerable time past gradually sinking under 
the infirmities consequent on his extreme old age, having entered his 89th year 
on the 22d February. The “ Nevilles” or * Nevills,” in point of antiquity 
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and former feudal power, are probably one of the most illustrious houses in the}; Her Masesty’s Visrr ro IneLanp.—Active preparations are making in Ire- 
peerage. land for the reception of her Majesty and Prince Albert, whose visit is now an- 
It is generally rumoured in the court circles that a separate establishment will to be they depart from W 
shortly be formed for his Royal Highness the Prince of Wales. ‘There is every) le. The royal yacht, the Albert and Victoria, is in such a state of forward- 
reason to believe a number of domestics will be selected for the young prince) Hess as to leave no doubt of her being launched towards the end of the next 
not in any way connected with her Majesty’s household. Morning Herald. |!month, when she is to be towed round to Woolwich dock-yard > peo her 
His Majesty the King of Hanover is expected to arrive on a visit to this coun- = 
try about the middle of May. Orders have been received to prepare his apart- he ? ‘a 
ments in the Ambassadors’ Court for his reception by that period. dtl 
be the Gallery. was cota at Paris | Royal persons, and to afford escorts on her Majesty’s route, to held themselves 
f Dike di hat thie ‘in readiness to proceed to Dublin in the first instance. Prince Albert's Hussars 
It: the Duke di Sarragha. as said that tis! 11th) are to embark forthwith, and the 53d from Edinburgh, the 72d High- 
aken to landers, and a battalion of the Guards, are the infantry regiments spoken of as 
A return made to the House of Commons states that the total amount already, being selected for this distinguished service. In fact, every thing promises a 
expended for building the new Houses of Parliament is £380,483 10s. ; the) |sojourn of no ordinary eclat in the Emerald Isle, which is-expected to extend to 
voted has been and hand, {three weeks, and to include the Giant’s Causeway in the north, the Lakes 
works now in progress of completion. It is estimated that a further sui of}/of Killarney in the south, so that the Royal party will take nearly ‘he whole cir- 

£578,424 12s. 9d. will be required to complete the buildings. ‘The total amount) cuit of the island before disembarking. eam F 

be 12s. will The Knight Commandership of the Bath, vacant by the death of Major-Ge- 
ing ineral Sir. J. Savage, R. M., will, it is understood, be conferred ¢n Major-Ge- 
» and fittings, and for decorations by works of art. Mr. Warry’s original es-||yoral G. P. Winerove, R. M., who was present with Nelson at the battle of 
I 


timate for the building was L707, 104, ‘Trafalgar. Major-General Wingrove is an officer of distinguished merit. He 
The council of the Anti-Corn-law League have, it is said, given the manager}|has scen upwards of half a century of service, and, whether ashor» or afloat, of 

of Drary-lane Theatre £500 for the use of the theatre during the five Wednes-| ithe utmost distinction. United Sertice Gazette. 

days in Lent, making a rent of £100 for each night. Unrorrvate Aproros.—At the dinner given by the judges tothe magis- 


Fornasari has been engaged for two years for the Opera Italien at Paris, by the! trates, on the first day of the late assizes, afer the cloth had beem removed, the 
agents of that establishment, who were in town to witness his debut at the health of the judges was drunk. Lord Denman was returning thanks, and say- 
Queen’s Theatre. ‘They have engaged to pay 8,000 frances for his giving up the) ing how happy he and his brother Patterson were to come into the county of Kent, 
engagements for which he was in treaty. Grrisi, Mario, Lablache, and Brambil-||when, unfortunately, the worthy chairman of the quarter sessions and another 
Ja will arrive in the course of next week. worthy inagistrate had, at the moment, brought an animated discunsion on Mes- 

The Lord Primate of Ircland has been severely indisposed, having suffered) |merisin to aclimax, and the former, striking the table, vehemently exclaimed, 
from an attack of gout. His Grace was obliged to postpone his official duties in||** ‘They are the biggest humbugs on earth!’ ‘The room was eonvulsed with 
consequence. laughter, and none enjoyed the joke more than the distinguished judges. 

Monomanta.—Since the acquittal of M‘Naughten, and the assurance of Sir}; A correspondent of the Chronicle relates that recently an officer of the 7th 
Peter Laurie to a fellow at Guildhall, who threatened the life of Sir R. Peel,!|Dragoon Guards applied for leave to his Grace to exchange upon half-pay, the 
that all his comforts should be attended to, and that he should not be placed with! regiment being a, sailing orders for the Cape of Good Hope. ‘The duke 
the criminal lunatics, cases of monomania have multiplied so fast that it is al-| merely turned down the leaf of the letter of application, and wrote this laconic 
most impossible to keep pace with them. answer, characteristic of his decision and prompiitude, upon the reverse—* Sail 


The National states, that Admiral Dupetit-Thouars has not accepted solely jor sell.” 
alliance offered him by the Queen of Otaheite, but that he has really taken pos- ConrretTemps.—An amusing incident occurred last week in the Assize Court 
session of the Society Islands. at ‘Taunton, which even affected the gravity of the bench. Mr. Stone, who de- 
The Rev. Dr. M‘Hale, of Tuam, has initiated nine monks into a new monaste- fended Parsons, charged with murder, in the course of a powerful address to the 
ry at Errew, Mayo. jury, implored them to give the prisoner the benefit of any doubt they might 

The Journal du Havre says—*“ The Government continues to send out ships}, nave on of 
to the Marquesas. Five are at this time loading at different ports.” suspense, charged with the highest offence known to the law. ule urging 

: ; ; this appeal to their mercy, the learned counsel tumed half round to the prisoner, 

The recall of the Russian Prince Dolgorouki, by the Emperor, has caused lexpecting to see the agony which he was so busily portraying, when, lo! he saw 
some excitement at Paris, and the article on the subject, in the Joumal des De-| j,i. protege busily engaged in munching a sandwich. For a moment the learned 
bats, leads to the beliefthat no good feeling is entertained in high quarters towards ‘advocate was taken aback, and Mr. Justice Cresswell, who caught his eye at the 
the Autocrat of all the Russias. ‘moment, could scarcely forbear a smile. Happily for the accused, the defence 

Fortirications or Paris.—The Commerce announces, that orders had been||made for him was too strong to be affected by the contretemps, and the jury se- 
given to the engineers, charged with the direction of the works of the fortifications) |conded his effort at ** trying to live"? by acquitting him. 
of Paris, to redouble activity in forwarding the construction of the fifteen de-||) Moyrary Minrrary Usrreany.—General—Hon. Sir C. Colville, G. C. B., 
tached forts, at which upwards of 20,000 civil and military workmen are now G. C. H., Col. of 5 F.—Major-Generals—Sir J. B. Savage, K. C. B., K. C. 
em loyed. Five of those forts will shortly be completed, namely, those of Mount |H., late of R. Ma.. ; F. Walker, E. I. Co. Serv. ; Baddeley, ©. B., do.— 
Valerien, of the East at St. Denis, Romainville, Noisy le Bec, and Chareton.||Ljeut.-Colonels—Power, 10 F. ; French, K. H., 28 F. ; Champagne, h.-p. 35 
The two-thirds of four others are finished, namely, Rosny, Nogent-sur-Mare,| |. ; Utterton, formerly Barrack-Master at Gibraltar.—Majors—Ualloway, 10 
Ivry, and Issy. IF. ; Taylor, 13 F. ; Gregory, 49 F.—Captains—W. Creswell, late R. Vet. 

Exrraorpinary Parnomenon.—When the Anne Bridson, which arrived in Bn. ; J. Gabbett, h.-p. 88 I. ; Hutton, h.-p. 95 F. ; Phelp, h.-p. 2 Prov. Bn. 
this port from Valparaiso last week, after a quick passage of eighty-four days,)of Mil.—Lieutenants—Fitzgerald, 10 F. ; Simmons, 18 F. ; Edwards, do. ; 
was off the River Plate, on her homeward voyage, the captam and crew suffered) Cochrane, do. ; Owen, 28 F. ; Whittingham, 71 F. ; Nanson, Adj. Leeds 
the greatest inconvenience from the state of the atmosphere, which for two days) /Reer. Dist. ; T. J. Parker, h.-p. 60 F. ; Warren, Unatt. ; J. Yate, late of R. 
was so fetid and oppressive asto make it difficult for them to breathe ; and|//Man ; Burges, late of 10 R. Vet. Bn.—Second Lieutenants, Cornet, and Ensigns 
we regret to say that the effects of their exposure to this unwholesome air did}—Humphreys, 18 F. ; De Carteret, 30 F. ; Lindsey, 40 F. ; Sir C. B. God- 
not cease when the atmosphere became pure, but continued to be felt during the) rington, Bart., h.-p. 21 Dr. ; Bevan, late 6 R. Vet. Bn. ; Costorphin, h.-p. R. 
remainder of the voyage, many of the crew having been ill from that time until) Mar. ; Swallow, do.—Paymasters—Finch, h.-p. 12 F. ; Borman, h.-p. 97 F. 
their arrival in this port, and some of them being still much indisposed. Nothing) —Quarter Master—Rutledge, h.-p. 9 Dr.~-Medieal Departmest—Ins. Gen. of 
was seen or heard which could enable the eaptam or crew to account for this un-|/Hos. Dr. T. Gordon, h.-p. ; Surg. Dawn, 2 Dr. Gds. ; Surg. Graset, h.-p. Staff 
healthy and oppressive state of the atmosphere ; but the probability is that the) Assist. Surg. Baker, 18 F. ; Assist. Surg. Dr. Hopkins, h.-p. Staff; Assist. 
feetid smell arose from a submarine discharge of gas or vapour, a phenomenon Sorg. Gillice, h.-p. Staff; Vet. Surg. L. Bird, 8 Hu 
which has frequently accompanied earthquakes and volcanic eruptions, and which,, Rumovrzep 1s Hicn Lirs.—A report is very current in dis- 
no doubt, gave rise to the innumerable stories preserved in history and tradition, tinguished circles that Miss Coutts Burdett is at length about to bestow her 
in prose and verse, respecting the exhalations from Lake Avernus, near Naples, ‘hand in marriage, and Lord Wiltshire, the eldest son of the Marquis of Win- 
and from the Dead Sea. ‘The classical scholar will at once call to mind Virgil’s! -hester, and Colonel of a dragoon regiment, is mentioned as the favoured suitor. 
fine description of this phenomenon as to the Lake Avernus, and we see that) [ord Charles Wellesley will, we also hear, shortly lead to the altar Lady Mary 
Lord Francis Egerton, who visited the shores of the Dead Sea last year, does) (4.)), the accomplished daughter of the Marquis of Salisbury. 
not altogether discredit the opinion, that the exhalations from the sea are still in- x Brighton Guardian. 
jurious to life. We feel little doubt that the painful sensations experienced on)) Phe Marine Good Service Pension of £300 a-year has been given to Major- 
board the Anne were produced by some sudden discharge of mephitic gas under! General Tremenheere, R. M., whose term of service reaches €4 years. ‘i 
the waters of the ocean at the point which this vessel was then traversing.— | Joun Buxyvax.—We understand it is proposed to raise £500 by subserip- 


‘\tion, for the purpose of erecting a suitable monument over the place where the 


It is asserted that the squadron in the Mediterranean is to be reduced to four, 
sail of tie tine. | remains of this extraordinary man were interred, im Bunhill-fields burying 
ground. ‘Che tomb and tablet that once marked his memory are now crumbling 

Freak of Forruxe.—A Manchesier paper states that a man named John! 

Fliteroft, committed to the New Bailey on a charge of desertion, has just been!) Vv, 2. Goon.—We find the following in the Courrier Belge :—* During the 
discovered to be the lewtul enaned of propeny te as amount of £ 100,000. | discussion on the Sugar Bill, a splendid piece of beet-root sugar was placed on 
. Lord Ellenborough, in filling up the vacancies oceasioned by the disasters it! the bureau as a specunen. ‘The manufacturer, M. Verhagen, wishing to direct 
Cabul, has departed from what has hitherto been viewed as the prescriptive mile) ¢}. attention of one of the members to this morsel, took him from bes place to 
of the company’s army, by supplying the places of the slaughtered officers, 0 a oy ainine it. When they arrived there it was gone, having found x» way into 
great extent, from other corps. This innevation is mot likely to meet with pas-| the stomach of one of the deputies ee. Well.” reimarked the disappointed ma- 
sive submission from a body of officers who have been long accustomed to view) iyfacturer, “ it is a proof that it wes good, since it wae sa readily swallowed. 
the established systent of regimental promotion as among the most valuable of, Cutna.—It was stated at the meeting of tne society for Pro- 
their covenanted rights. Petitions inay, accordingly, be expected - ~ — moting Christian Knowledge, that types were in readiness for printing any num- 
by the Court of Directors and Board of Control. PAT | ee of books in the Chinese language which might be required, so soon as an 

The privates of the 88th, at Malta, have made @ request to their Colonel to be) opening was made for their use in that unmense empire ; and a reference was 
allowed to set apart a day's pay in order to erect a monument to the memory Of) jade to the standing committee to inquire and report to the board, at the next 
the late Dr. Martin. | monthly meeting, what mode they considered best adapted for promoting the 

In consequence of the continued disturbances in Palermo, resulting from the, extension of Christian knowledge, supplied by the Anglican Church, among 
performance of the opera of * Maria Tudor,” the Theatre has been shut for the |the Chinese. 
season by order of the police. | Tue pare Earruavake at Guavacourr.—The Queen of the French has 


From Alexandria, we hear of the death, on the 80th of January last, at Assouan, | suggested to 14 ladies, at the head of whom are the royal princesses and the 
in Upper Fayre. of a Norwegian, Mensen-Ernst, who had gone in search of the! Countess of Montalivet, the pleasing task of getting up a quantity of works in 
sources of the White Nile. He was buried near the first Cataract, by some) embroidery of various sorts, to be sold for the benefit of the sufferers of Guada- 
European travellers, who happened to be in the neighboprheod. loupe. ese works, when finished, are to be exposed in the gallery of the 
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Palais Royale, on the first floor, and will be afterwards sold. Ladies appointed 
by her Majesty will preside at the different stalls, and the sale, it is supposed, 
will commence on the 18th of next month. 


Srreet Sweerine py Macninery.—On Wednesday, the first exhibition) 


in the metropolis of the self-loading cart, or street-sweeping machine, which 
has for some time been in use in Manchester, took place on the wood pave- 
ment in Regent-street, and attracted during the day large crowds of persons to 
view its very novel apparatus. The machine commenced ijs operations at about 
six o'clock in the morning, and continued them without intermission during the 
greater portion of the day. The cart was drawn by two horses and attended 
by a driver, and as it proceeded caused the rotary motion of the wheels to raise 
the loose soil from the surface of the wood, and deposit it in a vehicle attached 
to the cart. Proceeding at « moderate rate through Regent-street, the cart 
left behind it a well-swept tract, which tormed a striking contrast with the ad- 
jacent ground. It filled itself in the space of six minutes, its power being 


equal to that of 40 men, and its operation being of a three-fold nature—that of, 


sweeping, loading, and carrying at the same time, which under the old process 
formed three distinct operations. The apparatus is exceedingly simple. It 
consists of a series of brooms, suspended from a light frame of iron, hung be- 
hind a common cart, the body of which is placed near the ground for greater 
facility in loading. As the cart wheels revolve, the brooms successively sweep 
the surface of the ground, and carry the soil up an inclined plane, at the top of 
which it falls into the cart. It is calculated to pass through the most crowded 
thoroughfare, at the rate of two miles per hour, without causing obstructions 
and domg its work as perfectly as if the streets were empty. 

Extensive alterations and improvements are at present going forward at Wal- 
mer-castle, for her Majesty’s second visit to it, which, it is said, will be early in 
the ensuing summer. 


Deratn or Genera THE Hon. Sir Cuarirs gallant officer 


expired early on Monday evening last at his villa at Hampstead. The deccased 


of the present peer. He was in his 73d year. 
of the 4th Fusiliers, a Grand Cross of the Bath, and G. C. TH. 


entirely resting on circumstantial evidence.) said such evidence was always 
dangerous to convict on, and cited the following remarkable case, which the 
learned counsel said was not generally known :—On the northern circuit, a few 
lyears ago, a respectable farmer was indicted for the wilful murder of his niece, 
ito whom he was left executor and guardian. A serious quarrel took place be- 
tween the uncle and his ward, and the former was heard to say that his niece 
‘would never live to enjoy her property, although she wanted but a short period 
lof becoming of age. Shortly after this declaration and quarrel the niece was 
suddenly missed, and no one knew what had become of her. Rumours were 
quickly spread to the disadvantage of the farmer, until it was at length publicly 
reported he had murdered his niece for the sake of possessing himself of her 
property, and that he had concealed the body. On his being apprehended on a 
charge of murder, various spots of blood were found on his clothes, those — 
the garments he was in the habit of wearing. Appearances went so muc 
against the prisoner that he was committed for trial. At the assizes application 
‘was made to the judge to postpone the case, on the ground that public indigna- 
ition was so generally excited against the prisoner, that he could not safely go to 
trial, and an affidavit was put in that, if time was granted, there was no doubt 
‘that the niece would be produced in court, and that the prisoner was entirely in- 
nocent of the murder. ‘The application was successful, and in the interim the 
most strenuous exertions were made on behalf of the prisoner and his friends 
‘to find the niece, end all to no purpose, and the search proved fruitless. The 
period of the assizes at length came round, and being unable to produce the 
niece, the prisoner, to save his life, resorted to a deception, the fatal step of 
which procured his condemnation and execution within 48 hours after trial. A 
young lady was produced in court exactly resembling the supposed murdered 
female ; her height, age, complexion, hair, and voice were so similar that many 
persons in court, who were acquainted with the niece were satisfied she was the 
same, and some witnesses actually swore to the identity. An intumation, how- 
‘lever, was given to the counsel for the prosecution, that the female in court was 
By the most 


‘not the niece of the prisoner, but the resemblance was perfect. 


general was second and youngest son of John, ninth Lord Colville, and brother! skilfal eross-cxamination by the counsel for the prosecution, the artifice was at 
Sir George Colville was colonel): 
He entered the! 


length detected, aud the jury without hesitation pronounced the fatal verdict of 


‘Guilty. His lordship, in passing sentence of death, said it was impossible the 


service in December, 1781, as an ensigh in the 28th Foot, and passed through! jury could have come to any other conclusion, and sentenced the unfortunate 


the successive ranks to that of lieutenant-colonel, which he obtained in 1796, in| man to be exeeuted on the following Monday. 


On the seatiold, with his last 


the 13th Foot. With this regiment he served in the Trish rebellion in 1798, in| breath, the unhappy convict declared his innocence, but the clergyman rebuked 


the Ferrol expedition in 1800, and in Egypt during the following year, in which| 


country he continued till March, 1802, when he joined his regiment at Gibraltar. 
In October, 1810, he took the third division of the army under Lord Welling- 
ton, in the lines of ‘Torres Vedras, and was present with it in every action that 
took place from the commencement of the French retreat to the battle of Fnentes! 
d’Onor. At the third siege of Badajoz he was shot by a musket through the) 
left thigh, and lost a finger of the right hand, which wounds occasioned him to 
return to England for cure. He served in Portugal at the end of the same! 
year, and took the command of the 3d division in their winter quarters. He, 
was present at Vittoria, where he was again slightly wounded im the hand, and) 
was employed in command of the 5th division from February, 1841. 
at Waterloo, in command of the 4th division, although he did not share in the! 
actual glories of the field. His last commission of general, bears date Jan. 10,) 
1837. 

Mr. Brauam’s Acrk.—Extract of a letter from Mr. Braham to the editor of 
the Birmingham Advertiser, dated March 20, 1840 :—* | mace my first appear- 
ance very early in life, at the age of 10, at the Royalty Theatre, im 1787, and 
on this very day (my birthday, March 20,) I am 63."’ It follows, therefore, that 
instead of being an octogenarian, as some folks assert, Mr. Braham was svrty-six 
on Monday week. 

Tue Sanpwicn Istanps.—We have learned from respectable authority, 
that the chief now in this country from the Sandwich Islands 1s specially eom- 


He was) 


‘him for hardihood, and the crowd of spectators whe had witnessed the execution 
iwere satisfied he died a guilty man. Within two years after the execution, the 
niece actually made her appearance, and claimed the property to which she was 
entitled. It appeared that on the day after the unfortunate quarrel, the niece 
eloped from her uncle’s house with a stranger to whom she had recently become 
attached, and had never beén heard of until her sudden and unexpected re- 
turn, and that she had only by accident heard of her unele’s execution. 


| 
GRAND FPANCY BALL AT THE BRITISH EMBASSY AT CON- 
STANTINOPLE. 


We are quite sure that the perusal of the following letter, which we take 
from the columns of the Morning Post, will be highly gratifying to our readers, 
who will, perhaps, be led to think that the influence of such scenes as the writer 
\describes with so much livelmess and fidelity, is caleulated to be as erful 
im cementing the union of England and Turkey, as any of the arts of diplo- 
— 
| Constantixornr, March 1.—The pal of successful exertion has been by 
every one awarded to Lady Canning, whose fancy ball, which took place the 
«lay before yesterday, made, for the time, a much greater sensation than the 
most brilliant diplomatic triumphs. For a full week before the eventful day 
jall Pera was a scene of mysterious bustle ; and the only question discussed was 
‘the important one of the costumes in which it was deemed appropriate that their 


missioned to obtain the formal recognition of the independence of that group by |high mightinesses, the representatives of the European powers, should appear 
the different European governments. He is accompanied by a missionary Of|/on this occasion. It was at length settled, and I think wisely, by the determi- 
American origin, who has been upwards of 20 years resident in the islands, and) nation of the ambassadors themselves to abandon all idea of disguise, farther 
the proposition has, we understand, been favorably received by several of the) than such as is habitually atiorded them by their respective diplomatic uniforms. 


ministers of the different states, and amongst them Belgium is conspicuous. 
Lord Aberdeen has alsv, we understand, lent a favourable ear to the proposition ;) 
and it is also affirmed that the United States government will throw no obstacle) 
in the way of recognition. Standard. | 
American tae Hicntaxps.—Within the last summer the wild! 
turkey of America has been introduced by Charles Edward Stuart into the} 
romantic island of Algas, near the falls of Kilmoracle, in Ross-shire. The! 
island being covered by wood, and abounding in seeds and wild herbage, offers 
them a locality entirely conformable to their natural habits, and they have 
already become perfectly naturalised, and produced two broods of young. A 
short time since, labourer employed upon the island came upon four roe deer 
and five of the wild turkeys, all feeling together with great harmony, in a grassy 
hollow. The man described them as little startled by his appearance, the roe, 
which bred in the island being much familiarised, and the “old bubbly jock,” 
he said, “only dropped his nose, and strutted and tiffed, and bubbled in the 
face of the buck,”’ when disturbed by the footsteps of the human intruder. The 
island of Algas adjoining to Lord Lovet’s preserves of the Ruttal, the birds, if 
permitted, will spread into this sanctuary, where a wood from three to four 
miles in extent, skirted by corn-fields, will offer them abundant cover and sub- 
sistence ; and in a few years more, it may not be uncommon to see the Ameri- 
can forest sports of wild turkey shooting, added to the already splendid covers 
of Beaufort Castle. Caledonia Mercury. 
Tue Canapa Company.—At a meeting of the Canada Company held on 


Wednesday a statement of their affairs was laid before the proprietary, from | 
which it appears that very satisfactory progress is making in the sales of land) 


upon the new poe of allowing emigrants to pay by annval instalments, there- 
by affording them longer credit, and enabling persons of small means to acquire 
property by the exercise of their own labour and industry. So well has this 
— answered in respect of the sales of tracts in the Huron district that the 

irectors have determined on throwing open the greater portion of their Crown 
reserves upon similar conditions, in order to expedite prosperous settlements in 
the North American colonies. The sales of land by the company for the year 
1842 produced, according to a table presented at the meeting, 66,270/. currency, 
of which 37,477 acres of Crown reserves, at the average of 12s 11d. per acre, 
and 28,127 acres of Huron tract, at the average of Ils. 7d. per acre, gave 40,- 
4301. currency. ‘The remainder of this gross sum was for the sale of town lots in 
Guelph, and in the Huron tract, in addition tosales on annual rents for 13 years, 
the basis of the new system adopted, and already alluded to. 


CIRCUMSTANTIAL EVIDENCE. 
At the Surrey Sessions, which concluded on Saturday afiernoon, Mr. Char- 
nock, who was engaged to defend a prisoney (the evidence for the prosecvtion 


What very probably contributed to this resolution on their part was the refusal 
jof the Sultan to permut his chief ministers and dignitaries, who were invited, 
and who had asked lis sanction to that effect, to put on fancy dresses, which 
|his highness it seems, looked upon as somewhat inconsistent with Mussulman 
ideas of gravity and decorum. [| think it not improbable that he may have been 
leven a little seandalized at the fever of excitement which the announcement of 
a fancy ball had produced aimong the “ potent, grave, and reverend Signors” of 
‘his court, and whose contagion secimed likely to spread into the most sacred pe- 
— of the Seraglio. 

The féte, | am happy to say, was, in its way, the most successful affair that 
jhas yet been witnessed in this quarter of the globe, where, living as we do 
jon the extreme confines of civilization, it is curious to observe how far fashion, 
jits auxiliary, and which is now the only real despotic power in Europe, assists in 
jits gradual conquests over barbarism. ‘The masque itself aflorded a good op- 
portunity for contrasts in the exhibition of European and Asiatic costume. The 
variety and accuracy shown, particularly in the latter, were such as it would 
have been hopeless to look for elsewhere—Arabs, Persians, Buchitaries, and 
‘Turks and Albanians blended strangely with Knight Templars, Frisons, Tyro- 
lese, Frenchmen of all ages, Cavaliers, and Roundheads. Even the Pacific 
(Ocean had its representative in the person of the worthy lieutenant of the Strom- 
boli, who bron er a most ludicrous picture of savage grandeur, and was 
jplumed and tattooed in a way which threw all the finery in the shade. Per- 
haps the most striking feature of the ball was the presence of a number of 
Armenian ladies, covered with diamonds, and in the gorgeous costume of the 
Harem. Indeed, as they were all grouped together in one of the boudoirs, 
the effect to Europeans must have been the same as if they had been really ad- 
ee into the mysterious and precincts of the Zenana. Most happily con- 
trasting with these beauties of the eastern conservatory was a blooming 
of British damsels, which the seasonable arrival of the ‘Tagus steam-packet had 
enabled to grace this festivity : among these I may mention Miss Ashworth and 
\Miss Robarts. All the Turkish, ministers, for the whole Cabinet was 
seem to have lost their hearts on this occasion, in one ease ind 
lessly so, since the lady who most attracted their attention was no 
jthan Mr. D., the youngest of the English attaches, who admirably 
sonated his own great grandmother. Besides the most distinguished mem! 
lof the ministry, viz., Riza Pacha, the reigning favourite, Halil, the new 
(Capoudan Pacha, the Seraskier, Sarim Effendi, and Sami Pacha (a very re- 
markable individual,) and Namik Pacha, the envoy of Mehemet Ali, were 
many of the junior empleyés of the Porte, who upon this their début into the 
fashionable world. acquitted themselves in a manner which augurs well for the 
introduction of gallantry and refinement into Turkish society. One of them 
indeed, who had been paying due honour to the Sultan and the Queen of Eng- 
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land in ae em of champagne, attempted, though with indifferent success, al 
pas seul in the midst of a quadrille party. The first quadrille was performed 
by a band of Knight Templars, with Rebecgas for partners. ‘The most con- 
spicuous of the Knights was the Baron Lieven. ‘The arrangements for the col- 
lation were excellent, and in fact, considering the smallness of the house now 
occupied by the ambassador as a temporary residence, extraordinary. While 
the ladies and principal personages were standing at the table, Sir Stratford 
Canning proposed the health of the Sultan, adding his trust that the peace 
which so happily subsisted between him and the Christian powers would be per- 
eee Achmet Fcthi Pacha, the Sultan’s brother-in-law, drank, in return, the 

alth of her Majesty. Waltzing and quadrilles were continued till a very 
late hour, when the party dispersed, greatly delighted at the evening’s amuse- 
ment, so skilfully and tastefully catered for them by Sir Stratford and Lady 
Canning. 


Imperial Parliament. 


ALLOTMENT OF WASTE LANDS. 
House of Commons, March 30. 

Mr. FERRAND asked leave to bring in a bill for compelling allotments of 
waste land. He referred to the general distress now prevalent sauong the la- 
bouring classes. He read from the evidence given before the committee on 
the Keighley Union some extracts, proving great misery, gross immorality, and) 
ing disease, in that crowded district. Colonisation was not an adequate | 
remedy for these evils ; and the people had a right to live on in the land of; 
of their birth. He cited Lord Bacon and other early authorities for the enclo- 
sure of waste lands. ‘The standing order of the House, which required, in 
every enclosure act, the reservation of a certain quantity of land for the re-| 
creation of the poor, must be taken as recognising by that requisition the right) 
of the poor to a share in the waste land of this kingdom. The allotment system 
had worked well, and, if followed up, would yet be the salvation of the country. 
‘The poor had waited with a patience which had gained them much praise ; 
but praise would not fill their bellies. ‘The House was about to separate for 
the Easter vacation, and it would so separate without having done anything for 
the poor. He mentioned many casas illustrating the inadequacy of emigration, 
and the success of the allotment system. ‘This system would be good for the 
rich as well as for the poor ; and the poor, finding themselves enabled to better 
their condition by applying their own mdustry to their own land, would devote, 
many an hour to labour which they now spent hopelessly in idleness or drink.| 
He said there were now thirty millions of uncultivated acres ; out of which he| 
proposed to allot, not enclose, four millions. He would place the control of the) 
plan with trustrees, clergymen, and others, who should give an annual report| 
of their proceedings. In every parish he would assign five acres for drying-| 
grounds ; nothing being more injurious in crowded districts than the drying of 
clothes within doors. He would likewise have ground laid out for manly sports. 
No allotment to an individual should be less than a quarter of a rood ; the ex-! 
pense should be paid from the rates ; and the quantity to be allotted in each! 
year should be decided by the rate-payers. After explaining other more min-| 
ute details of his plan, he proposed that it should be carried into execution| 
through the instrumentality of the ‘Tithe Commissioners. The present. state) 
of things could not long continue ; the wages of all clesses of workmen had’ 
undergone a lamentable reduction ; and he himself knew mon who hed main-| 
tained themselves and their aged parents, and, built their own cottages, out of) 
their own earnings, now paupers, upon 4s. 6d. a week. Within a mile of them| 
lay a barren wilderness, which they would convert into a garden ; and he be- 
sought the House to give them the means ef domy so. | 

Colonel] WY NDHAM opposed the motion :—He must confess that he thought 
the Hon. Member's scheme impracticable—{A laugh]. ‘There was much! 
waste land in the country, andin no county more of this description of land) 
than in Surrey, and in (said the Hon. Member, addressing the Speaker) your! 
own county, Hemnpebire—{A laugh]. I should be delighted—yes, very much 
delighted, continued the Hon. Member, if the people would come and settle in 
these lands, and cultivate the wastes and deserts—[Laughter]. ‘There was a 
large tract of waste land situated between Epsom and Portsmouth, 1 should 
like to see that waste land cultivated—yes, | should like to see the whole of 
England cultivated—[Loud laughter]. Let the Hon Member for Knaresborough) 
bring in his bill. Do you suppose at this time, when there was an unusual de-) 
pression in agriculture, that the bad land would remain long in cultivation ! Do 

ou mean to go prowling about the heath '—{ Loud laughter]. Keep your land 
mm cuitivation. [ will stand by the Government as long as they stand by agri- 
culture, and when they throw that overboard I will throw them over—{Cheers 
and laughter]. I have been particularly honoured during the last few days— 
{laughter]—particularly honoure¢é—{ Continued laughter]. knew no person 
whatever in the manufacturing districts. I have received a letter. I have been 
honoured with a letter—{laughter]—a letter from a working man in the manu- 
facturing district. Now, let me say one word to the Hon. Member for Stroud 
—this measure is only one degree worse than the measure of the Hon. Mem- 
ber for Knareshorough—{ Laughter]. Now, recreation is very well for the work-' 
ing man. Many men would consider it recreation to drink a gallon of beer— 
[Laughter]. Well, now about this letter. It bears the post-office mark of 
Cheetham, although it comes from Manchester. Perhaps, said the Hon. Mem- 
ber, addressing himself to the Opposition benches, the Hon. Member for Man- 
chester knows the way to Cheetham—{ Loud laughter]. 1 should think * the 
way to Cheetham” would form an admirable motto for the Anti-Corn-law Lea- 
gue—[{Cheers and laughter]. I should advise them to take that motto—[Laugh- 
ter]. It would do them good—[Continued laughter]. I will read the letter. 
I em opposed to the free-trade doctrines. ‘The writer of this letter says, “ | 
wish you would favour the country with a few more of your speeches in the 
House of Commons”—{Roars of langhter.] See what a character this House 
has! ‘Thank God, { am going away from it on Saturday—{Loud laughter}. 
‘The writer continues, * for home truths are not often spoken there.” ‘The’ 
people want work, not recreation. I thuik 1 have said enough.—[{ Laughter]. 

Lord WORSLEY doubted the expediency of Mr. Ferrand’s plan. Unless 
the allotment were very near the labourer’s dwelling, it would do him more 
harm than good. Mr. Ferrand seemed to thik the wastes were possessed only 
by the lords of manors and their freeholders ; forgetting the estate enjoyed there- 
in by labouring classes themselves, who now profited by these wastes through 
their rights of common. 

Sir JAMES GRAHAM would not oppose the introduction of this bill, but 
was anxious to guard himself against being supposed to anticipate from it the 
advantages which Mr. Ferrand had held out. In our present advanced state. 
of society, all the land which could be profitably cultivated had been brought 
into cultivation long ago, and whatever new cultivation might now be added by 
the public must, therefore, be matter of charity, provided either from the state 
or from poor-rates. ‘The lands best worth culture were those most remote from, 


the crowded districts ; and how was the expense of settling them, of building 
cottages, and removing and maintaining husbandmen, to be defrayed? He 
feared the plan would hardly come to anything very different from the cottier 
system in Ireland ; but, considering the importance of the subject, and the 
pains bestowed upon it by the mover, he would not resist the introduction of 
the bill. 

Lord J. MANNERS supported Mr. Ferrand’s motion. He contended, from 
some details which he referred to, that spade labour yieided. six times the pro- 
duce, and maintained four times as many people, as labour by the plough. He 
could not agree that there were no waste lands in England on which labour 
might be profitable employed, and he gave an instance of some very bad and 
rocky ground in Charlwood Forest, which had been most successfully brought 
into cultivation. He was glad to see the country giving its attention to such 
subjects as the present, ra abandoning the unprofitable pursuit of party poli- 
tics. 

Other members shorly took part in the debate, which terminated by leave 
being given to bring in the bill. 


MAKING WATCHES BY MACHINERY. 
House of Commons, March 31. 

Mr. WARD moved the second reading of the British Watch and Clock- 
makers’ Company Bill. He explained that the object of the bill was to incor- 
porate a company for the manufacture of watches by machinery. ‘The mode of 
effecting this was the invention of an ingenious, simple-minded, Swiss gentle- 
man, Mr. Ingoldt, who had brought it to a very high state of perfection. Many 
Hon. Members had seen the machinery for making watches. He had seen tt 
with unbiassed mind, or if he was biassed at all it was against the scheme. He 
went to distrust his own eyes, but he was convinced of its effectiveness. He 
did not pretend to any scientific knowledge on the subject ; but he saw what the 
machinery could do, and he compared its results with what could be accomplished 
by the hand. ‘lwo hundred watches could be made by machinery for every 
thirty-six that could be made by the hand. The barrel could be turned in one 
minute by machinery, while it now took two hours. The lower plate, which 
was the principal part of the watch, could be finished in twenty minutes, which 
took two days by the hand. The wheel and balances were made by hundreds 
in the same time that they could be made by dozens by hand. The pivot, 
which now took a week, could be made by machmery in a quarter of an hour, 
with the most beautiful accuracy and delicacy of polish. Mr. Hewit, a gentle- 
man who possessed the most accurate knowledge on the subject, which no one 
could dispute, and who carried off all the Admiralty prizes, stated that so power- 
ful was the machinery, that two sets of machines would perform what it would 
take 300 men to accomplish. Nothing was impossible to machinery m the = 
sent day. When they saw what had been accomplished by steam, how could it 
be asserted that anything was impossible to be effected by the ingenuity of man. 
He did not think it onght to be said that they could not fly in some years hence 
—[Laughter]. It was only by the adoption and application of new principles 
that they could hope to maintain their pre-eminence. If this bill was to be op- 
posed by the watchmakers, the proprietors of railroads might with equal justice 
turn round against the Aérial Transit Bill. If the House should think fit to 
refer the bill to a committee, they might modify the clauses in any way they 
pleased ; all he entreated now was, that they could not, without injury, reject 
a proposal which he believed to be of great importance to the national industry. 

Mr. T. DUNCOMBE said, if the scheme could be proved to be of public 
advantage, he would support tt; but as it was, he did believe that of all the 
bubbles, from Dr. Eady down to Dr. Morison, that were ever imposed upon the 
public, this was the grossest. His Hon. Friend had made some omissions in 
his statement, which he (Mr. T. Duncombe) would supply from the prospectuses 
of the company ; and he would say, that if the House could believe any one of 
the assertions in those prospectuses, they would be justified in sanctioning this 
measure. ‘The plan commenced by proposing, that not less than £250,000, nor 
more than £500,000, shouid be the capital of the company. Then, among 
other things, the first prospectus stated, that a first-rate watch, by means of the 
machinery of the inventor, could be completed in a week, whereas it took six 
weeks to make one according to the ordinary metheds. This came out in Oct. 
or Nov., but, notwithstanding, not a single share was subscribed for. Well, the 
other day another prospectus came out, stating that M. Ingoldt’s machinery 
could furnish an incredible number in a day [hear]; he got from one watch in 
a week to an incredible number in a day. Still not one share had yet been 
taken. ‘Then it was resolved to come to parliament, and try to get a bill, in the 
expectation that the shares would immediately begin to go off. Then, again, 
the first prospectus required a deposit of £5 a share ; they had now come down 
to £2 a share. The Hon. Member had characterised the inventor as “ a sim- 
ple-minded man.’’ Now let them see about that. The simple-minded man 
had reserved to himself 2400 shares not to be subject to contributions, and 1-5th 
of the net profits of the conceri as long as he should continue to be one of the 
managers. Now, the shares were to be £25 a-piece ; therefore the amount of 
the inventor's shares would be £60,000, and as the profits of the concern were 
stated at 90 per cent., the account would stand, M. Ingoldt’s net profits on his 
shares £54,000, his 1-5th of the whole protits £75,000; which gave M. In- 
goldt, the simple-minded man, an income of £129,000 a-year [loud laughter. } 
It was said this bill was to enable a company to hold the patent ; but the spe- 
cifications of the patent were not yet out, and they would not be out till May, 
and how was the House to know whether there ever would be a patent at all or 
not? On this ground alone, then, that the measure was premature, he might 
rest his opposition to it. There was nothing about the objects of this company 
that might not be equally well done, and that did not equally come within the 
jreach of a common partnership. In fact, he thought there was nothing in it but 
a mere speculation to raise some money ; it was attempted at Versailles in 1835 
and failed ; and at Paris in 1840 it was again attempted, and the French go- 
vernment was imposed upon, as his Hon. Friend was now. He entreated the 
House not to become the dupes of one of the grossest of bubbles. On these 
grounds he moved that the second reading should take place that day six months. 
The amendment having been seconded, 
Mr. GLADSTONE said the subject was a most important one. It might be 
injurious to some individuals, but it was clear that the watch and clock trade 
had almost been lost to this country ; and therefore, without approving of the 
company, or its principle, he thought the House might, with perfect safety, send 
the bill before a select committee for a full and fair investigation. He trusted 
the House would allow the bill a second reading, and then discuss the scientific 
merits of the proposition to be discussed impartially before a select committee. 
At all events, the parties ought to -have a fair trial ; the bill ought to be con- 
sidered, and if it was a bubble it might be rejected, and if not, it would be the 
duty of the House to investigate its propositions. : 
After a brief discussion, Mr. WARD replied. If the House refused this bill 
some other nation would take it up, and it would be lost to this country for ever, 
He trusted the House would send it for inquiry before a select committee, 
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Strangers were ordered to withdraw, and the House divided, when there ap- 
peared—For the second reading, 77 ; Against it, 154 ; Majority, 77. 

The bill is consequently lost for the present session. 

The Earl of Wicklow, on behalf of Lord Brougham, gave notice that on 
Tuesday, April 4, that learned Lord would submit a motion for a vote of appro- 
bation of the late American treaty, and of thanks to the Noble Lord by whom it 
had been successfully negotiated. 


SUPPLY.—CIVIL CONTINGENCIES. 
House of Commons, March 27. 

Some petitions having been presented, the House resolved itself into a Com- 
miittee of Supply, and Sur G. Clerk moved that a sum of £110,000 be granted 
for civil contingencies. On this, Mr. Williams strongly ubjected to many of the 
items, particularly to the expenses of the Earl of Wilton (£1,117), for convey- 
ing to the King of Saxony the order of the Garter; to £1,591 for the passage 
of Sir C. Bagot to Canada, £911 being set down as the cost of conveying his 
baggage from New York to Canada; to £1,921 for clothing the trumpeters to 
two regiments of Life Guards ; and to £55 for altering the armorial bearings of 
the Prince of Wales, notwithstanding the ample revenues secured to him trom 
tha Duchy of Cornwall. The answer of Sir G. Clerk was, that Earl Wilton 
had merely charged his bare expenses to Saxony, without receiving one shilling 
for the mission himself ; that the cost of conveymg Sir C. Bagot's baggage had 
been greatly increased by an accident happening to the vessel destined to con- 
vey him, so that another had to be hired, and a fresh oxifit procured ; that the 
charge for the trumpeters was not annual, but only once in three or four years, 
and was incurred for their rich state dresses, the clothing of the whole bands 
being included under the general item of * trumpeters’ dresses ;”” and that, as 
to the items charged connected with the ceremonies of the royal christening, of, 
which the alteration of the armorial bearings was one, those ceremonies had 
been expensive, yet no greater than was necessary to give effect to so impor- 
tant a national event. Lastly, the entire vote was £20,000 less than last year, 
and £5,000 less than the year preceding that. 

in the discussion that tamed Mr. Hume repeated, for the twentieth time as 
he said, his recommendation that such estimates as the one before the House 
should be examined by a committee previous to bemg brought before them. 
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The tables groaned under the weight of the good things that were set thereon 
through the excellent catership of Messrs. Coleman and Stetson, the proprietors of 
the hotel. By the way, however we may affect to look slightingly on these mat- 
ters as being but accessaries towards the hilarity of the hour, there is much 
more in them than our pride of wisdom will generally allow us to confess. The 
caterers seemed to know this experimentally, for the provisions, the cookery, 
the wines, and the attendance were perfect ; and as if all these were not 
enough, Mr. Stetson subsequently added the charm of his own fine voice, to in- 
crease the delights of that memorable evening. A carte of the dinner lies be- 
fore us, but it would be a service of doubtful acceptation to shew up the parti- 
culars of what are no longer in existence, and cheat the appetite of our readers 
“by bare imagination of a feast.” In order that “ all appliances and means to 
boot ’ should be present, the Stewards had provided the excellent brass band of 
Mr. Dodworth—better could not be—whose strains were listened to, even to the 
‘ah of the prevailing mirth and conversation, and there was likewise a 
‘small number of vocalists under the direction of Messrs. Loder and Phillips. 
Mr. Brough, formerly well-known among us as a splendid vocalist, gave his 
jvaluable voluntary assistance also ; and to complete the excctlence of this de- 
partment, the three Messrs. Dunderdales with two friends of theirs, all forming, 
‘as it siould seem, a private amateur glee company, sang two or three glees and 
\madrigals in most exquisite taste. 

| We have still to say a few words on the decorations ; these were neat, ap- 
lpropriate, and tasteful, reflecting the highest credit on Messrs. Stokes, Bradbury, 
|Baldwin, and Hobart, who were the stewards of the occasion, and to whose 
‘successful exertions the assembled company bore ample and warm testimony ere 
‘they parted. A fine transparency of the Royal arms graced the upper end of 
the room above the President's head, whilst at the opposite end was that repre- 
senting the cognizance of the Prince of Wales—the three ostrich feathers and 
ithe motto “ Ich dien.”” On one side was the doughty champion St. George in 


He went over nearly the same grourtd as Mr. Williams, but noticed one item 


fence of Mr. M:Leod in America. This expense, Mr. Hume contended, should), 


‘coinbat with the dragon, and on the other side was the bearings of Prince Al- 
bert ; around the room were hung tablets with the names of British worthies 


have fallen entirely on Mr. M‘Leod, as he had no business to go into the States inscribed. The flags of Great Britain and the United States were mutually 


which had escaped his vigilance—the charge of £2,700 for conducting the - 


territory ashe did. If the Order of the Garter was to be sent to the King o 
Saxony, it might have been packed in a box and sent by the ordinary convey- 
ance 


when the most honourable order of this ancient monarchy was sent to a foreign 
sovercign, that it should be packed in a box with straw, and despatched by the 


mail. ‘The whole expense attendant on the christening of the Prince of Wales,|| 


rendered unusually heavy by the visit of the King of Prussia, which had afford- 
ed to her Majesty and the nation so much satisfaction, had been borne by the 
Queen, with the exception of the £2,500 now so unexpectedly objected to. 
Allusion had been made to the revenues of Cornwall ; but the Queen, on the 
birth of the present Prince of Wales, had divested herself of the whole of those 
revenues, and assigned them to trustees for the Prince. 

The objections to the estimates were renewed by Captain Bernal, who pro- 
tested against the charge of 1603, for the passage-money of the Bishop of 
Jerusalem and his suite. Mr. Huwine observed that the cost of the Bishop's 

ge to Jatla had been actually greater than that of Lord Ashburton te and 

trom the United States. Mr. Goulburn reminded him, that the mission of Lord 

Ashburton being but temporary, there had been no exportation of his family, or 

of carriages, or other outfit and equipage ; whereas the bishop, gomg upon a 

fee re duty, had been obliged to take a considerable establishment. Mr. 

untz moved the reduction of the vote by that sum, and on a division found 
37 to support him ; 112 voting for the grant as originally proposed. 


ST. GEORGE’S SOCIETY, NEW YORK. 
ANNIVERSARY DINNER. 

The annual dinner of this excellent benevolent Society ordinarily takes place 
ou the day dedicated to the honor of England's tutelary Saint, namely the 23d 
day of April; but as this occurred on Sunday last, the festival was postponed 
till the following day. It is now our pleasing task to describe the scene 


Sir R. Peel answered the objections in detail. He did not think it fitting, 


jintertwimed in such manner as we trust the hearts and feelings of the two nations 
\will long continue to combine ; the ceiling of the room being elegantly and 
lelassically painted, was incapable of nmprovement by temporary means, and the 
‘coup d’eil was altogether imposing and pleasing in the highest degree, through 
ithe absence of all superfluous ornament. 
Proceed we now to the dinner. The Rev. Chaplain of the Society implored 
a blessing on the feast, in the simple but deeply touching style for which he is 
‘so remarkable ; his few but emphatic words seeming to bind together all the in- 
dividuals present, of whatsoever nation, in brotherly harmony. ‘Then, soon was 
jheard the clash of arms :— 

Great was the clatter of the knives and forks 

Of changing dishes, and of drawing corks, 

The ring of glasses, the exchang’d hob-nob, 
And feelings’ burst, which im the bosom throb. 
' Daring the dimer Dodworth’s band played several airs in masterly style, 
some of which were encored with loud acclamation ; and after the cloth was 
‘removed the gentlemen who took the vocal department sang * Non nobis Do- 
|mine emphatically and well. 
| The President then rose, and spoke as follows— 

Brothers of St. George, and Gentlemen :—It has been truly said that among 
all the sources of haman enjoyment there are none so calmly healthful, so gently 
cheering to the mind, so agreeably expansive to the heart, so enduring and so 
a, as are to be found in the free and proper exercise of our social and benevo- 

ent affections [loud cheers.} Impressed and fortified by the foree and truth of 
this sentiment, I trust, that on the present occasion, | shall be able to escape 
those untimely attacks of trepidation and embarrassinent which have sometimes 
overtaken the humble mdividual you have made your chairman, when called 
upon to address an assemblage like the preset. [lmmense cheering.] I feel 
indeed so encouraged, sustained, and imincasurably gratiied, by the exhilarating 


which took place at the Astor Hotel, and which for the number and quality of|/scene which is spread before me, that [ can scarcely recognise my own humble 


participators therein, excellence and abundance of viands and creature-comforts, 
hilarity of feeling, eloquence of speech, delightful music, and the gengral harmony 
of soul which pervaded through its details, was, we need not hesitate to say, 
surpassingly gratifying, and far beyond anything which the St. George’s Society 
of New York had ever witnessed. 

The Stewards of the day having Icarnt by experience that the nominal hour 
for dinner was never the real one, very judiciously accelerated it by one hour, and 
thus, by appointing 5 o'clock they were enabled to have the company set at 
table by about half past six. And well it was they did so, as it happened ; for 
the speakers during the evening were so numerous and so eloquent, that it was 
not till the arrival of the first matin hour that the regular standing toasts and 
their consequent replies were disposed of. 

The Chair was most worthily filled by Joseph Fowler, Esq., a gentleman 
who having formerly sustained the honour aud guod feeling of the Society as its 
chairman, was now, after a respite of tranquillity, again unanimously returned 
as its President. He was supported by the Presidents of the St. Patrick's, the 
German, the New England, the St. Nicholas, and the St. David's Societies, 
the Chaplain of the Society (Rev. Dr. Wainwright), their Honours the Mayor 
of New York and the Recorder, the Right Hon. Lord John Hay, commanding 
H.B.M. Warspite, the British Consul of this port aud his venerable predecessor, 
Capt. Sands of the U. S. Navy, Capt. of the Marines attached to 
the Warspite, Chas. Edwards, Esq., ex-president, and Thos. Dixon, Esq., 
also ex-president of the Society. Besides these at the cross table, there were 
nearly two hundred gentlemen who filled the extensive and elegantly adorned 
room, devoted to the festival, among whom were many distinguished citizens 
of New York; and beautiful as well as gratifying it was to perceive how the 
latter entered with heartfelt goodwill into the spirit of the hour, which made the 
whole assemblage “ a band of brothers.” 


identity. [Cheers.] 

To find myself supported by so large a bedy of my countrymen,—to sce this 
time-honoured festival attended by so many distmguished visiters,—-are cireum- 
stances in themselves abundantly gratifying ; but if you ask your Chairman, 
which, of all the features presented by this touching spectacle, is to hin the most 
attractive, lis ready answer is, The joyous expression which beams in and lights 
up every countenance around him {loud applause ;} for this it is which assures 
hun that you have gladly assembled yourselves under the banners of St. George 
jand Merrie England, to suatch a bright interval from the cares and trials of ordi- 
nary life, and that you have come here with a determination not only to paricipate 
in, but to contribute your full share of those enjoyments which characterise and 
are inseparable from a social united famuly party. [Loud cheers.] Under the 
inspiring associations of such # scene as this, ceremony and formality can find 
no favour here ; allow me then, in all sincerity of heart and cordiality of feelin 
to bid you welcome. A welcome to you all! [Enthusiastic and continw 
cheers were here given throughout the assembly. } 

My countrymen have placed me in a proud and enviable position ; but it ts 
ion an occasion when as much pride and as much exultation will be swelling im 
itheir own breasts as m mine ; and these are emotions which none can wish to 
repress, because they emanate from those strong and sacred sympathies which 
unite the Sons of St. G e, as a band of brothers, in the neble cause of Cha- 
rity; (great cheering,) and long may they live to plead and prosper in such a 
jcause ! 

We have met to commemorate the fifty-seventh anniversary of our Seciety,— 
aday devoted by you to the indulgence of every benevolent and every social 
feeling—and being also a day consecrated to England's glory, I know you will 
celebrate it in a manner becoming the children of her cherished soil. All-ab- 
jsorbing as such a celebration should be, I am aware that I have no right to in- 
trude upon you any personal feeling on my own behalf ;—but how can | 
avoid this? Overwhelmed as I confess myself to be, by the force of such feel- 
nee, et me ask for your indulgence a tew moments longer. 

i mark of attachment which you have been pleased to bestow 
me, in electing me—and almost by acclamation—to this Presidential chair, 
which for one term, and some years back, I had already iilled, calls for acknow- 
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ledgements I have no power to embody [cheers ]—and it is better for me to ap- | 


peal to your own feelings to form an opinion of mine, than to try to express my 
gratitude by any of the trite and exhausted forms of complimentary acknowledg- 
ment [immense cheering]. But, gentlemen, there is one way left of shewing 
my gratitude, for the confidence you have again extended to me ; and that is, 
by steadily persevering in the conduct by whith I have gained it [applause] ; 
by following in the footsteps of my excellent predecessors, and by pursuing that 
course which appears best fitted to promote the benign objects of our association ; 
and if, by more zealous devotion than I have hitherto manifested, [ can succeed 
in multiplying our numbers,—if, by the development or revival of any latent or 
neglected sympathies, I can bind you in still closer ties of brotherhood ;—then 
shall I rejoice in being privileged to wear this badge of distinction which you 
have again entrusted to me ; then shall [ more gladly co-operate with you in 
extending relief to the forlorn, the indigent, and the afflicted, who may have 
claims on that bounty which the generous Sons of St. George never fail to sup- 
ply [great cheering}. 

Let us, Brother-members, for ever bear in mind the landable characteristics of 
our Institution ; remembering also that there are two kinds of charity ;—the 
charity of action and the charity of opinion! ‘The former may exist without 


(Here again the cheering was most warmly repeated ; the band played the 

air of “* The Star-Spangled Banner,” and the compliment was acknowledged 
briefly but happily by 
Commopork Sanpvs ;—who said that action and not speaking was his profes- 
sion, and he would therefore content himself with giving a sentiment: “ The 
two services, under the Ashburton Treaty : May the only strife between them 
be to secure freedom to the free ; to the captive, liberty !”’) 
Tt would have been delightful to have had among us the two distinguished in- 
dividuals who are the subjects of our next toast ;—then we should have had 
Englands, Old and New, most admirably personified. And the honest old parent 
glad and proud to meet such offspring. Our invitation to Lord Ashburton un- 
fortunately was not despatched 7m time [laughter]; and although it reached 
the hands of Mr. Webster, that gentleman could not, to his and our regret, 
favour us with his presence. I shall nevertheless now propose to you the 
Healths of 

8. “ Lord Ashburton and Daniel Webster. A lasting peace between Mother 
and Daughter. Why should ‘hey be divided whose interests are one !” 

(Nothing could surpass the enthusiasm with which this toast was received. 
It was followed by the fine glee of “ Hail! Smiling morn” ; and then the Pre- 


the latter, but the latter can only want the means to exercise both [cheers]. | /sident proceeded as follows :—) 
will detain you no longer except to ask your kind aid in giving effect to}| 9 “ His Honor the Mayor, and the Municipal Authorities of the city of New 
York.” 


the proceedings of the day, and to beg you will jom me in drinking the 
Standard Toast, which is always ‘“ foremost on the file,”— 

1. “ The Day and all who honour it ; St. George and Merrie England.” 

m (This was honoured with three tunes three cheers, and a national air by the 
and.) 

Our second toast cannot fail to excite the loyalty and love of every true-born 
Briton ; for it is in honour of that fair young creature who, as Ture Lapy or 
tHE Kinepoms, now graces the British Throne—{loud and hearty cheers]—the 
throne of the Plantagenets ; and who, as the Sovereign of our native land, is 
as dearly beloved by us as by the inillions who own her sway. Fill then your 
flowing bumpers to— 

2. “Tue Queen! God bless her.” 

(The prelude and the toast were received with loud and successive cheers, 
and the national anthem was sung by the vocal band, assisted by Mr. Brough, 
and chorussed by the voices of all present.) 

Our third standing toast, gentlemen, is expressed briefly, but it is an expres- 
sive one, I give you— 

3. “ The Prince of Wales.” 

(Loyalty to the reigning family was here manifested by the company, who 
gave three times three and one cheer more. 

Our next standing toast, gentlemen, is— 

4. “ Prince Albert and the Royal Family.” 

(This was received with loud acclamations, and was followed by the glee, 
* Hail, Star of Brunswick.’’) 

Englishmen are sometimes accused of overweening prejudices and predilec- 
tions ; but, this much in their vindication T will say ; that, with all their par- 
tialities, they deeply reverence the Institutions of the land we live in ; that it is 
far from their desire to wound the prejudices or the feelings of any man ; but 
on the contrary, they are eager on all public and private occasions to evince 
the profound respect they feel for the authorities of this great and free country 
—{enthusiastic cheering }|—to which, moreover, they feel united by all the ties 
of natural and national affinity. I therefore claim al! the honours in giving— 

5. “ The President of the United States.” 

(The plaudits on the announcement of this toast were nearly deafening, and 
were continued as if there were to be no end. Jt was drank with enthusiasm, 
and the band played “ Hail! Columbia 

I am happy to say that we have present some very distinguished guests who 
will feel great interest in the next toast. Jt relates to the United Service. 

6. “ The United Service—Wooden walls and British Grenadiers—China and 
yee have added to their laurels.” 

(The toast was honoured with three times three and “ one cheer more ;” the 
patriotic song of “ Rule Britannia ” was sung by an amateur in excellent style, 
the chorus being taken up by all the company.) After which the following re- 
sponse, to the following effect, was made by 

Lorp Jonn Hayv—As the service to which I belong has been toasted so 
warmly, it is my duty to return thanks for the honor you have done it in intro- 


(‘This was received with great cheermg, and— 
The Mayor responded as follows :—** Mr. President and gentlemen! Gen- 
‘tlemen, I thank the President for the kind terms in which he has been pleased 
to allude to the manner in which I have endeavored to discharge a duty, as a 
friend to the Immigrant Association, now forming in this city, by his aid, and 
that of his brethren of the foreign associations among us. And I thank him, 
too, gentlemen, for reminding you that you are citizens of New York, as well 
as Englishmen. ‘That is a bond of sympathy which touches me nearly ; and, 
as for our city, I willnot detain you by saying a word ; were I to speak till 


early dawn, I do not believe I should be able to say as much in its favour as all 


of you in your hearts sincerely feel. [Applause.] 
Mr. President, while listening to your sentiment to-night, and joining in 
approval of it, I felt that this board presented a dauguerreotype portrait of 

ngland and America, as they now seem to the eyes of the world. We have 
pourtrayed, here, every line and lineament of that Principle, which beats in 
‘the hearts of all true Englishmen, and which finds a ready and sincere 
echo in every American bosom. When I heard the toast to the Queen I felt 
transported to “ bonnie England” ; and when I listened to the cheers with 
which the toast to the President of the United States was received by you I 
knew I was at home! [Cheers.] When Lord Ashburton was named, I felt 
as if I, too, had been a Briton ; and when I heard you applaud so warmly a 
sentiment to the honour of Daniel Webster, | felt as if every voice around me 
lwas, indeed, that of a native born brother of my own happy soil. [Loud 
icheers. ] 

Mr. President, when I heard my noble friend (Lord John Hay) speak of the 

United Service of England, and when I heard my old school-fellow, (Capt. S.) 
some years my senior, gentlemen! {Laughter and cheers] give a sentiment in 
honor of the two services of the two countries—I felt as though the “ seagirt 
isle’ was completely mixed up with our own republican continent. I heard 
the President speak of the mother and the daughter. Gentlemen, in my soul I 
feel as if our lands were, rather, brothers !—[{Cheers. ] 
Ma. President, there is a spirit abroad in both our countries ; it is felt by the 
young, and pervades all hearts, no matter what you call the government, 
hereditary or representative ; it is a desire to cultivate, to rear, to extend that 
spirit which must redound to the liberty and happiness of the human race. 
And in my soul, Me President, I believe that that spirit is onward in its march ; 
I know it; for the Anglo-Saxon race, (no matter where, sir, no. matter under 
what sky,) never attempts anything that is not succesful! [Great applause]. 
And the result will be, sir, it must be the full realization of this spirit’s perfect 
fruition. And if even now the time is not, it yet is not far distant, when the 
cross of St. George, and the Stars and Stripes shall be seen in every sea, 
contending together and as one, for the rights, the prosperity, the privileges, of 
the great human family ! 

10. “ Our Sister Societies. ‘To them all we offer the hand of fellowship ; to 
their Representatives a hearty welcome.” 


ducing the last toast. Allusion has been made to the conduct of the navy in 
China and Affghanistan. ‘The result of that has been, I believe, most satisfac- 
tory to the British nation, and I hope will be so to the whole world. (Great ap- 
lause.) I do trust that the navy has shown that it can do its duty, recollect- 
ing that the best part of its duty is the humane manner in which it is discharged. 
Its whole conduct in China has given satisfaction to the British public, and 
shown that it desired to advance the honor and interests of the flags of all nations. 
(Great cheers.) In settling that case, they were not forgetful of the commer- 
cial interests of the whole world. (Great applause.) I believe they intend to 
teach the Chinese nation a lesson they have never before learned—that was to 
observe honesty in their dealings, and trade with others on just and equitable 
terms. (Cheers.) With regard to the affairs in India, a wise man was sent 
there ; he fowad his predecessors had gone a step too far, and he wisely stepped 
that far back. (Great cheers.) Every naval officer with whom I am acquaint- 
ed participates in my feelmgs, that the greatest pleasure abroad is to meet 
our countrymen abroad. (Great cheers.) It is impossible for me to express the 
' gratification I experience in meeting a society like this, one so ably described by 


your chairman as established for benevolent purposes—for extending the hand) 


of charity to the suffering stranger—(Great applause:)—Indeed I ain fully justiti- 
ed in saying that the strongest mark of an Englishman’s character is his charity to 
his countrymen—(Great cheering.) The most agreeable duty I ever performed 
was in bringing to New York that distinguished statesinan, Lord Ashburton— 
(Cheers.) He was selected by our Sovereign as the most fitting person to nego- 
tiate, or rather disentangle certain difficulties which had disturbed both of the great, 
nations and kept them in a state of excitement without reason—(cheers.) By, 
his talents, integrity, and high character, and the happy cireumstance of meeting 
with a high-minded statesman in this country—{tremendous applause)—who en- 
abled him to carry the wishes and views of his own government into effect—(great, 
cheers) the result was, | have no doubt, to lay the foundation of a lasting peace 
between both nations—(applause.) Proof most satisfactory has thus been afford- 
ed of the wisdom of selecting two high-minded statesmen to settle such diffi- 
culties instead of entering on a long and unnatural war—{tremendous applause.) 
I trust, in saying this, I only anticipate what a few years will show, that not) 
only a lasting peace has been made, but that a treaty highly conducive to the 
commercial interests of both nations has been negotiated. (His Lordship then’ 
resumed his seat amid great applause. ) : 

Gentlemen, I claim a flowing bumper for the next toast. 
example. I give— 


7. “ The Amny and Navy of the United States.” 


I will set you the 


(The applause here was tremendous. ‘The toast was drank with four times 
three ; the band then played “ Auld lang syne ” ; after which acknowledgments 
‘were made by the following gentlemen :— 

| James Reynurn, Esq., President of “ The Society of the Friendly Sons of 
\St. Patrick,” rose and said— 

| Mr. President and Gentlemen of the St. George’s Society ; my friends give 
‘me credit for possessing many of the characteristics of my native country, but 
‘regret to say that eloquence is not amongst them, nevertheless, I rise with 
pleasure to reply to the last toast, and on behalf of “ the Society of the Friendly 
Sons of St. Patrick,” thank you for the complimentary manner in which you 
‘have been pleased to notice your Sister Societies. Sincerely do I congpatelete 
you, sir, on the accession of Members which your festive board presents ; and I 
irust the same increase may crown the exertions of all our national charities. 
I will not detain this joyous company longer than to offer a sentiment which has 
been suggested by the announcement of Her most gracious Majesty’s intention 
ito visit Ireland this Summer, where I am certain a most hearty Irish weleome 
‘awaits her. I now call upon my English friends to drink the following toast— 

“The August visit of her Majesty Queen Victoria to Ireland—May its fruits 
be love and joy.” —{Great applause. ] 

Mr. Faper, President of the * German Society.’’—In rising, Mr. President 
and Gentlemen, to thank you on the part of the Society, as whose representative 
‘T again enjoy the honour of being your guest, for the cordial manner in which 
‘you have remembered your Sister Societies, and for the marked hospitality which 
you have so frequently extended to me, not only on the occasion of these anni- 
versaries, but on other national festivals, I can but repeat how gratifying this 
acknowledgment of the near connexion between our respective nations has ever 
been tome. Indeed I may almost take the flattering unction to my heart, that 
‘I am thus distinguished by being the countryman of Prince Albert! [Laughter 
and applause.] While I join in the congratulations to the Sons of St. George, 
‘on the return of this auspicious;day, I must add my felicitations on their having 
called you, Mr. President, to the distinguished post you mye yh since their 
\choice could not have fallen on'uny one more endowed with all those qualities 
which in one word constitute The English Gentleman. [Loud and continued 
cheers.) If T may be permitted to allude to any one point of character, which 
beyond all others distinguishes Englishmen, while sojourning far away from their 
beloved native land, it is their loyalty,—their ardent attachment to their sove- 
reign, and to the glorious constitutipn of Old England! [Great cheering. 
Your cheers attest the truth of my ; what. better can I do then, than 
\give you as my sentiments,— . 
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“ Patriotism and Loyalty! Blended into one in every English heart, they 
tend to perpetuate the chivalry of St. George in the Sons of Albion.” 

Mr. Gasben, President of ‘The New England Society, in an elegant and for- 
cible speech alluded to the late treaty as a happy conclusion of difficulties 
through the aid of a distinguished native of New England, and gave as a toast 

* Old England and New England—inay the ma of both be held forth to the 
world, for ever, as the sure protection of national justice, personal rights, and 
generous impulses,”’ 

Mr. Co.nen, President of the St. David's Society, next took up the reply, 
which was neat and emphatical. It was concluded by offering as a toast,— 
“ Lord Morpeth” coupled with an elegant sentiment in just eulogy of lus 
Lordship, which met the response from all present. 

Mr. haan President of the St. Nicholas’ Society, responded in his usual 
happy manner, and gave as his toast, the following :-— 

“* Commerce’ England’s strength in her utmost need, and which added to 
her crown its brightest jewels. 
ness and prosperity to every nation.””) 

11. * Our native Land !” 

(This toast was honoured with most enthusiastic cheering, after which Mr. 
Brough sang in his happiest style the song of ** My Boyhood’s Home.” In this 
he was warinly encored, and he obligingly took his place again at the Piano, 
but instead of repeating the song he gave another, equally appropriate, called 
“My happy home,” which was greatly applauded.) 

12. “ The Land we live in.” 

(This was received with three times three, “ and one more,” and the vocal- 
ists sang the old glee of “ Glorious Apollo.”’) 

I cannot announce our next toast, which is complimentary to the Representa- 
tives of the British Government in this country, without requesting you very 
particularly to connect with it the name and station of one of our distinguished 
guests ; and as I am confident that you all agree with me in believing that in 
the selection of Anrnony Barcray, Esg., for our new Consul, the choice of 
Her Majesty has been most felicitous [loud cheers]. You will need no stinu- 
lus at my hands to extend your greetings to the new incumbent, and whom we 
all know to be every inch a gentleman! You will consider, therefore, that the 
health, happiness, and oo Sertd of that true son of St. George, Mr. Anthony 
Barclay, is most emphatically included in our thirteenth standard toast. 

13. “ Mr. Fox and H. M. Representatives on this Continent.” 

(The company rose spontaneously almost before the toast was read, and re- 
ceived it in such a manner as could not fail to be grateful to Mr. Barclay’s feel- 


ings. When the tumult subsided, Mr. Brough sang ‘* The Old English Gentle-| 


man,” not ex artiste, but as conscious of the application which he was then 
making to the oceasion which called it forth. The following was the reply :-— 
Mr. Barciay rose and said, that if he possessed the intelligence of one minute 
of the waking moments of Her Majesty's Representative at he would 
express thanks for the notice taken of that distinguished mndividual, in a manner 


worthy of him. As for the compliment the Society had been pleased to pay to him-|, 


If left unshackled and free, it will give happi-|| 


ties that belong to a husband, parent, and friend. Ardently praying for your 
happiness in your retirement, We remain, &c. 

Mr. Fowler then turned to Mr. Buchanan, and in delivering to him the Ad- 
dress, through the mediumof Mr. Barelay, feelingly remarked—* Long, my 
dear sir, may your life be spared to enjoy this reward—it is one which station 
alone could not have commanded, nor wealth have purchased ; but it may serve 
to fill the measure of public honour and private esteem, due alike to your official 
and private character. Now fill, gentlemen, to the health and happmess of our 
Ex-Consul, James Bucuanan, Esq. 

Mr. Bucuanan, deeply affected by the presentation of the address, and the 
cheering which followed, ma feeling manner expressed how greatly it was en- 
jhanced by passing to him on this occasion, through the hand of his highly es- 
lteemed successor.. When he landed on these shores nearly 27 years ago, he 
‘little expected such an outpouring of good feeling and honours, not only by his 
ifellow subjects, but also by several of the most distinguished of the citizens, 
\[cheers.] As his official duties were commended, he would be pardoned in sta- 


{tings that he never anticipated such an approval ; he had endeavoured to dis- 
charge his duty to his sovereign, by maintaining the rights of his fellow subjects 
‘without compromising what was due to his country. [Loud cheers.) He was 
bound to express his grateful feelings for the uniforin, and many acts of kindness 
‘he had ever experienced ; not only from the General and State authorities, but 
from those of this city, the cultrcation of which he deemed of great importance 
in all officval intercourse with them. [great cheering.] Those who were fathers, 
jand grandfathers could alone enter into his feelings, and duly appreciate the 
highly prized legacy, which would be handed to his posterity by the address ; 
land while written on parchment, yet it was so deeply engraven on his heart, that 
jhe would enjom upon his numerous children and their posterity ever to cherish 
la grateful sense of the honour conferred on their father, so that they should ever 
prove to the signers, and their posterity, their gratitudt. Before he sat down, 
‘he would not omit observing in these extraordinary times, that it was cheering to 
every man connected with England, to witness that although Repudiation was so 
widely, and so rurnously to character acted on, yet the British Merchants stood 
firm in upholding the Moral Principle, [loud cheering,] while he observed with 
proud feeling for the honour of the British character, there were many at this 
festive boar who thus sustained the honour of their country, and among them, 
jone, who has stood prominent through his whole life—need | name your estima- 
‘ble and highly re: pected President—I therefore claim the pleasure to give the 
Ihealth of Josepn Fow.er. [Tremendous cheering. } 

Mr Fow.er most feelingly returned thanks, and then desired to fill to the 
last Standard toast 
14. ** Woman—lovely woman." 
[We need scarcely attempt to describe how this was received : cheers were 
prolonged, and enthusiasm was for a while at its height. When it subsided the 
sang the glee Here’s a health to all good lasses.”) 


VOLUNTEER TOASTS. 
We have now come, said the Chairman, to our Volunteer Toasts, and if I 


self, what could he say! He scarcely deserved to be called a representative of her have not been able to interest your feelings before, | am sure I shall do so now. 
Majesty, but as one of her humblest subjects he returned his cordial thanks.||for who is there among you who will not nse and do honour to our Ex-President 
He was grateful for the connection of his name with that of Her Majesty’s Mi-||Edward Fisher Sanderson, [cheers.] | prefer to drop the Esquire im his ease. 
nister. ‘The flattermg expression of kindly feeligs which he had on al! ocea-|/No title is acquired to the name of one whose heart is the seat of honour, and 
sions experienced when attending this anniversary dinner, could not fail to gon-jthe abode of generosity. [Loud cheering.] No one regretted his determina- 
der it always a most agreeable event. If he were conscious of any meritorious} tion to withdraw from office more than I did, for no one was more worthy of 
conduct he would say that these expressions were at once a reward and a sti-|'this Chair than Edward F. Sanderson, but whether in office or out of office, 
mulus. ‘That the approbation of the Sons of St. George would prove a stimu-||those chords of sympathy which harmonize with the noblest feelings of our na- 


lus in his new relation towards them, he gave his sincere assurance (cheers).| 
With their encouraging sentiments he should go through his duty-—often pain-| 
ful and delicate—reyoicing ; and should hope that, as he received office ibese! 
his sovereign, to resign it with honor uncompromised, and with their approba-| 
tion. He congratulated them on the prosperous state of their Society ; they, 
had kept steadily in view the great object of their association, patriotic benevo- 
lence. No introduction of narrow politics, producing vulgarity, offence, and, 


discord, had been allowed to endanger their harmony and union by their bitter | 


ferments. ‘Their views were not polemical but peaceful—the victory they 
sought was that of enlarged Charity, to overcome the distresses of their suffer- 
mg countrymen, and to conciliate the regard of those who were more fortunate. 
‘The great and good company attracted there that day, evinced the fact, that it 
was considered a freag to attend the St. George's festival. But however praise- 
worthy and beneficent such institutions might be, however unportant their har- 


mony and peace, how utterly do they sink ito comparative insignificance when 


put into competition with the peace and friendslup of two great nations, like 
that whence they sprang, and that which affords them their present happy do- 
micil. In regard to the happy state of the relations between Great Britam and 
the United States, the gallant Lord on the right of the chair had passed to 
windward of him, and taken the wid out of lus sails ; while on the merits of 
the able negociators, who were so fortunate as to accomplish the Treaty of 
Washington, the Chairman had got into the market before him, and taken ail) 
the stock that was worth having. He was sure they would rejoice with him in| 


those noble, conciliatory, and peoceful sentiments, latterly uttered in Parliament 


by England's distinguished Premier, Sir Robert Peel. His remarks were brief, 
but worthy of remembrance. Speaking of tha Ashburton treaty, Sir Robert ob- 
served, the object was not * mere adjustment, but conciliation and satisfaction. 
Thousands, nay millious of acres, are nothing im comparison of triendship with 
America.” 

Mr. Fow rrr now arose, and with obvious emotion, remarked that as the 
tribute of respect which was due to those who are now the Representatives of 
the British Government on this continent has been paid, he now asked thein to 
do honour to one who has been—and for a very long period—a faithful steward 
of the Crown—one of our specially mvited Guests at this Festival, is our late 
Consul, James Buchanan, Esq., and who, with the snows of three-score years 
and ten gathered upon his temples, lias lately resigned his official duties, and is) 
about to leave New York, in the enjoyment of the esteem and regard of all whe 
have known him, officially and individually, daring a residence here of morc 
than a quarter of a century. If that gentleman were not present I should nar- 
rate many of his good deeds—of a public and a private character—but on his 
account, and rather than give him uneasiness, I shall refrain, contenting myself 
with now presenting to him a spontaneous tribute which has been seiboed mn 
consideration of his eminent public services and private worth, by men of all 
nations, and more especially by the British and American Merchants of this 


This address I shall now read to you :— 

To Jas. Buchanan, Esg.—Sir : As you are about to retire from the duties| 
of office and are likely to leave the city of New York, we the undersigned, 
hereby offer you our best wishes, and desire thus to acknowledge the number of 
years in which you have fearlessly, indefatigably, and honourably sustained your- 
self as British Consul : while in private life you have evidenced the proper du- 


ture, will ever retain their elasticity in his breast, and respond as they have been 
wont to do to the touch of the unfortunate. [Great applause.} With one 
/heart and voice then let me pledge you to the long life, and health, and happi- 
‘ness of my most worthy predecessor, Edward Fisher Sanderson. 

| (The toast was received with the deep respect so justly due to the virtues and 


| good qualities of that truly esteemed gentleman, and it was disposed of with “ all 


ithe honours.”’] 
Mr. Tixson, the first Vice President of the Society, gave the following 
‘tloast— 

** May the pleasures of Britons continue fresh as the breezes, and their vir- 
tues firm as their oaks.” 

Mr. Jno. Taytor, Jr., the second Vice President gave the following— 

“ The Charity ot St. George's Society—Like the quality of Merey vo beau- 
jtifully described by our bard of all ages, it 


* Ts not strained 
But blesseth like the gentle dew of heaven 
'pon the place beneath. It is twice blest, 
It blesseth him that gives and him that takes.” 
| [At this period the tine old song of * Peaceful Slombering on the Ocean,” 
harmonized as a glee, was sung ; Mr. Chas. Stetson taking a part in excellent 
style.] 
| “The President next gave the health of the Recorder, F. A. Talmadge, Esq., 
which was very cordially received 
Mr. Taumaper, in delivering thanks, said, he had no expectation of being 
called to his feet. He came to that festive board to sit and enjoy tts hospitah- 
ity. Around hina were those who had sought a home on the shores of this free 
land. He, for one, gave them a hearty welcome, and said, ** Good speed you 
‘in all your laudable enterprises."* [Cheers.] In that sentiment, all the inte!- 
iigence of this country united. [Cheers.] He concluded by expressing a 
\hope that the treaty of conciliation recently concluded, would be as lasting a» 
ithe interests of both countries., The Recorder then gave—* The health ot 
‘Lord John Hay,” which was drank with great applause, and the vocalists sang 
' Ye gentlemen of England.” 
| Lorn Joun Hay returned thanks—next to the pleasure of bringing Lord 
‘Ashburton to New York, was that of becoming acquainted with the Recorder of 
this city. He had given him much valuable imfermation; more than that, he 
had mtroduced him to the citizens of New York. The Recorder had,in fact, ena- 
bled hum to learn more of the people of the United States than half the men 
who pretended to write about them (Cheers.) He coneluded by expressing his 
sincere thanks for the honor done fun. 

Ex-President F. Dixox, Esq.— 

“ The better health of T. W. Moore aud Daniel Ovakey, Esqrs., two of the 
oldest members of this Society.”’ 

The President rose and remarked— 

He had yet a most gratifying and imperative duty to perform. Let us not 
forget, said he, that our Charitable Committee make benevolence their every day 
work—their ears are always open to the cries of lowly poverty. It is their 
willing but daily duty to explore the recesses alike of loud and silent suffering 
—(Cheers)—he who is rich to-day may be poor to-morrow. Worldly distinc- 
tions are required to sustain social order—but charity in all seasons, and towards 
jall human beings—is their actuating principle—for they know that the luxurious 
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dweller in the palace will be no more ‘‘at the last day” than he who has 
pined for “another and a detter world,’ in the obscure and comfortless hut 
of abject poverty—(Great applause.) Allow me then to prenose the health, 
comfort and happiness, of all who have for the past year beet. serving on 

“The Charitable Committee of our Society.” 

Mr. Jackson responded to this toast in the name of himself and colleagues, 
most feelingly and appropriately ; observing that if anything could add to the 
gratification of being the dispensers of bounty and assistance to those who 
needed either, it was that of knowing that those in whose behalf they had to 
minister their charities were ready to appreciate and approve the manner in 
which those sacred duties were eatheagel. 

The Chairman rose and again remarked— 

“As I am unable of myself to express all the encomiums due to those who 
have served as stewards to this brilliant entertainment, I will call upon all who 
have participated in it to join me in covering them with glory—(Cheers.) At 
my hands these gentlemen deserve acknowledgments I have no language to 
convey—at yours, they will meet with the reward due to their matchless zeal— 
to their marked urbanity, and to the taste and refinement they have displayed 
in all the appointments of this glorious Festival—(Long and repeated cheers.) 
Let us therefore, do full honor to The Stewards of the 57th Anniversary. 


‘sides ” is good fair play, and is equally applicable to the disputes between na- 
tions, the measures of opposing legislators, and the squabbles between individu- 
als ; and it can only be by hearing both sides that the true state of a case can 
be elicited. Every thinking man has some general bias of opinion, and his con- 
clusions will inevitably be tinctured by that bias ; such is the result of education 
and habits of thought, and it requires both great candour and great moral courage 
to acknowledge the surrender of a long-established notion. But our object is 


truth, and our cry is “ measures, not men ,” therefore, whilst we shall give the 
speeches fairly on both sides in all the important debates which we report, and 
endeavour to extract (ruth from the exaggerations and discolorations which may 
be found in the arguments, so, also, will we endeavour to do justice to public 
men on which side soever they may be found in polities. ‘Though having our 
leanings, we do not believe that a/l the members of one party are infallible, and 
that all those of the other are either foolish or dishonest. ‘* Palmam qui me- 
ruit ferat ” is a fair adjunct to “ Audi alteram partem,” and it will be our earnest 
object to hold the balance even, when weighing the merits of those who may be 
put into the scale. 


Mr. Strokes on behalf of his brother Stewards, now came forward and in a 
speech of great eloquence and feeling returned thanks for the warm approbation 
which had been bestowed on their exertions. We regret we have not this 
beautiful speech in extenso, as it was really one of the gems of the evening. . 

Mr. Extiman, the senior Secretary gave, 

* Our native City—with the friends we have lefi there.” 

Mr. Owen, the junior Secretary, gave, 

“The Duke of Wellington.” 

Dr. Hovsron proposed 

“The health of our hosts—Messrs. Coleman, and Stetson—may they live a 
thousand years, and their shadow be never the less.” 

Mr. Tuomas rose and gave— 

“Tur Warsprre—She has no spite to evince except against her foes.” 

Lisutenant Dickson rose and said, that it was rather in bad taste for him 
to nse after his Captain had so fully satisfied all by his frank, fluent and perti- 
nent remarks ; but he could only say that when the name of the “ Warspite ” 
was mentioned when the Captain was absent, he considered it his duty, when 
present, to make a response, and he regretted the circumstance as had he sup- 

sed he would be called upon, he should have been prepared with a speech as 
ong as the main top bowline. [Great laughter and cheering. } 


*,* At this period the worthy President who had sustained his arduous du- 
ties through so many hours,—it was now past one o’clock,—retired from the 
chair which he had graced so ably. He was cheered as he passed from the 
room, and undoubtedly was gratified by the last token of respect paid to him. 
The chair was then taken by R. Tinson, Esq., the first vice-president ; and the 
company, now considerably thinned, drew up together in closer contact or 
proximity. At this time we also retized, after the enjoyment of the most glo- 
rious festival which we had ever witnessed ; and leaving behind us a set of 
choice spirits who were likely enough to continue the “ small hours” until they 
should be nearly merging into those of higher designation. 


Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 6 3-4 a7 per cent prem. 


THE ANGLO AMERICAN. 
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*,* We have taken the liberty to send a copy of this number of our Jour- 


nal, as a specimen, to afew gentlemen, whose approbation and support it 
would be gratifying to obtain. 


OUR OBJECTS AND PLAN. 


The very outset of an undertaking like the present is undoubtedly the most 
fitting juncture to effect a perfect understanding between ourselves and our 
readers; and it is an imperative duty to do so,on both accounts, as tending most 
directly to enable us to jog on together with confidence and ease. We would 
refer therefore first to our title, next to our Prospectus on the last page of this’ 
number, and lastly to the few remarks which we have here to offer. 

Tur Anoio American we consider to be an appropriate name for our 
Journal, not simply because its proprietors are severally an American citizen and 
a British subject ; but because it has objects in view which they deem holy 
and noble in nature, and towards which they bring at least a most heartfelt de- 
sire to be successful. It may be partly perceptible in the vignette which adorns 
our title, and is intended to express our determination to uphold and sustain 
kindly feelings and amicable relations between the two great nations whose em- 
blems are there combined, without trenching upon any matters compromising 
the true honour and dignity of either. ‘There has already been too much of in- 
vidious reflection or of malicious insinuation made by those who, being eithe 
lamentably ignorant of facts, or having private purposes to serve, or what is 
worse than either, being mischief-makers for the sake of the odious pleasure they 
derive from public broils, have taken pains to magnify apparent evils, to distort 
plain facts, and to east clouds on the brighter features of the relations between 
the United States and the British Empire. But such persons argue in vain, and 
against the nature of things; for how is it moraily possible that, with a common 
origin, @ common language, much actually ascertained propinquity of blood, 
laws founded upon a common basis, an intercourse more extensive between the 
two people than between any two other nations of the world—the people of these 
countries should be able to shake off these ties, to renounce this connection, to 
exhibit a snarling aspect and a hostile attitude, and hold aloof from that brotherly 
confidence which so many causes contribute to inspire 

In the next place our motto will in a measure explain the conduct we wish 
to adopt in the management of Tur Ane1o American, and which we shall 
endeavour to carry out as faithfully as the infirmity of human nature, and the 


The general scope of our journal is briefly expressed in the particulars which 
follow the title in our prospectus ; we shall endeavour to be as full on those sub- 
jects as circumstances will admit ; but one peculiarity we may point out, in 
which we shall probably differ somewhat from the generality of such portion of 
our contemporaries as come under the head of literary and political journalists. 
We shall assuredly abstain from the re-printing of long and consecutive works, 
whether of fiction or of more abstruse matter, which shall have already appeared 
from foreign presses and which may have obtained copy-right anywhere. Quote, 
we may and shall, but with the evident object of quotation ; extract, we may 
and shall, but with the purpose of illustrating our opinions concerning the work 
in question, and we may avail ourselves of a fugitive essay, poetical effusion, or 
public lecture, as fer@ nature, and for the use of all. We wish to steer not 
enly a right course but a clear one, and to maintain an honorable competition 
with the journals of our day, without entering into invidious comparisons, ma- 
licious inuendoes, or disparaging reflections ; and, feeble as our endeavours may 
prove, we do earnestly desire to render the Press useful by its information and 
ennobling by its conduct. Above all,—and in this we are very sure we shall 
fulfil our professions—our pages shall never be sullied by an impurity, nor shall 
the eye of the most decorous and delicate have need to hesitate ere perusing the 
matter on which we shall treat. It will always be a proud feeling in us to be- 
lieve that Turk ANnGLo American may be worthy to lie on the table of any 
apartment in any house ; and we shall, under any cireumstances, find satisfac- 
tion in the consciousness that although we may not have done much to aid the 
cause of science, art, or refinement, we have never outraged moral feeling nor 
argued against moral principle. 

He must be either an exceedingly vain or a very insignificant journalist who 
expects to go through his professional career without jostling on the one hand, 
or being assailed on the other, by criticism, captiousness, malevolence, or mis- 
take ; nor can he be so overweening in his own conceit as to fancy himself never 
in the wrong. In such cases the journal over which he presides presents too 
ready a vehicle for carrying off his spleen or his anger, and he is apt to use it 
both unwisely and unjnstly. Unwisely, because he is sure to betray his salient 
points ; unjustly, because he inflicts upon his readers that for which they care 
not and did not subscribe for, and also because he accuses through a medium 
which is commonly refused for reply. We have not the presumption to assure 
our readers that we shall always be exempt from such exacerbations of feeling ; 
but, aware that we have no right to occupy our columns, in an exorbitant degree, 
about our own private squabbles, we shall diligently avoid all discussions of 
such a nature, unless our character be essentially atestake. Angry railing will 
be treated with contemptuous silence, and it will be only distinct and defined al- 
legation that will at any time induce us to entreat the patience of our readers, 
whilst we reply to them. 
But we ought to entreat their patience now, for we have already trespassed 
further than we intended. ‘The task before us is not an easy one, but it will be 
a labor of love, if it shall be approved by those to whose gratification we have 
devoted ourselves. : 

By the Mail Steam Packet Britannia, from Liverpool, via Halifax and Bos- 
ton, we have English files to the 4th inst., the contents of which, although in- 
teresting, are not of any material importance. 
The circumstance of the acquittal of McNaughten for the murder of Mr. 
Drummond, has raised a powerful sensation, which is not without interest to 
the inhabitants of both sides of the Atlantic. It is that of monomania or insa- 
nity, as a reason for acquittal in the case of such an outrage. There is no doubt 
that it would be contrary to the principles of common sense, as well as those of 
humanity, to inflict capital punishment upon unhappy individuals whose reason 
had “ toppled from its throne,” or whose occasional aberrations of intellect were 
known to affect their conduct ; whose actions, in short, were either constantly 
or occasionally altogether beyond the control of their rational powers. But 
discretion in judgment upon such individual ought to be very warily used, lest 
the excuse should become a plea on which villains may take a stand or seek a 
shelter ; and the number of instances in which this plea has recently been re- 
sorted to, both in England and in the United States, may well call for watch- 
fulness and even for suspicion. With such a plea for a ready bulwark, the life 
of a sovereign is in continual danger, a public minister of state is menaced for 
the performance of his duty, individuals are waylaid, threatened, and injured ; 
in short, by the aid of money and hard-swearing what may not the shield of in- 
sanity or of monomania defend, unless the quality of the defence be submitted 
to investigation and proof. We learn from the British Journals, which are loud 


prejudices which more or less affect every mind, will permit. ‘“ Hear both 


and urgent on the subject, that incendiary letters ar* “>reats of attack are at 
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present quite rife, and that both in public and in private station the frame of so- 
ciety is becoming unhinged through the probability of eseape under pretence of 
monomania. Conversation, but not debate, has taken place in Parliament on 
this subject, and as it is the opinion of a noble and learned Lord, that the law 
has provided sufficient defence to mankind against the evil, provided it be duly 
acted upon, therefore farther legislation thereon is at present unnecessary. 
Nous verrons. 

The speech of Mr. Ferrand in the House of Commons on the allotment and 
cultivation of Waste Lands, and the readiness with which he was permitted tc 
bring in a bill on the subject, may be considered an evident proof that Parlia- 
ment is in earnest in the desire to ameliorate the condition of the lower classes 
and to provide for the dense population which is at present crowding the British 
Islands. In the eagerness of prosecuting the plan, on one hand, and of oppo- 
sing it on the other, it seems to usthat the antagonist speakers have exaggerated 
views ofthe matter. It cannot be denied but that great part of the ten millions 
of waste acres in Ireland is cultivable im considerable degree, and is ca- 
pable of yielding a fair reward to industry. is industry would be found ex- 
isting among the Irish in abundant measure, Whensoever the labourer should dis-| 
cover that his little plot was secure to him, and its produce at his own com-| 
mand. Let the public works of all places, where the English tongue is spoken, 
bear witness to the industry and perseverance of the Irish, under due encou-| 
ragement, and let experience remind us how greatly they are attached to thei:| 
native land and to their social connexions. Give them homes, and places how-_ 
ever small, where they can feel that they are working for themselves and thos¢ | 
connexions, and all Ireland would soon flourish like a garden. Mr. Ferrand is) 
here perfectly right ; the Insh want incitements not excitements, for heaven 
knows they are excitable enough. But when we turn to the estimated thirty, 
millions of acres, waste land, in England, it ¢s another affair. In the first place} 
we believe that the amount is over stated, and secondly, we are aware that near-, 
ly all the highly cultivable land in England is inclosed, and in the hands of agri-| 
culturists. The number of inclosure bills that passed through Parhament about 
the close of the last and the beginning of the present century was immense, and) 
in fact they included all the land whic! h was thought worthy of reclamation and) 
improvement. Ata cursory glance the moors and commons which still remain! 
waste may be deemed iraste indeed, fit only for the casual subsistence of a few 


stray jackasses and cows ; but a farther examination may show that although not 
“the fat of the land,” there is much to reward the exertions of mdustry. 

Spade labour, as was justly observed during the debate, will produce many 
times the proportion of fruit that could be expected from that of the plough ;) 
and though there may be many spots altogether barren in the country, we may) 
hope and even expect much from English perseverance with such a result in 
prospect as the improvement of one’s own property. 

But another consequence, of no small importance, would ensue from the suc- 
cessful carrying out of this measure. It would cause a salutary refori in the 
habits, the temper, and the general health, of the class for whose benefit the 
The exercise itself is allowed to be a pleasant one, and the, 
Gradually much time would be) 


measure is devised. 
thought of profit would increase the pleasure. 
spent in improving, ornamenting, and beautifying portions of the allotments 
The love of garden-neatness, and the honest pride of rural loveliness has al- 
ways been a feature in the character of the British peasantry ; to what an extent) 
would they be inclined to carry it when they could reflect that “it is my own.” 
How would the air be redolent of nature’s perfume, and the well-turned earth’ 
send up its wholesome exhalations! How would the mind, forgetting the ex-| 
citements of the ale-house or spirit-shop, beeome gradually more clear and pure, | 
the habits sober and discreet, and all, without inflicting on unwilling hearers’ 
harsh advice ! Now all this is at least a delightful prospect, and should it be but) 
partially realizec it is too good to be rejected. 

Concurrent with this scheme for employment and improvement at home, we; 
perceive that it is seriously contemplated to give encouragement to a large and| 
judicious emigration. ‘The occupation of the home empire of Britai, in its di-| 
minutive extent, by nearly thirty millions of mhabitants, is a startling thing to! 
reflect upon, and may well engage the attention of those who by position and. 
influence can move in favour of relief on the subject. 
ceive will be taken up in good earnest and with benevolent purpose ; to which! 
end we agree with a noble lord that, to be efficacious, Emigration must be ro- 
luntary, and that good information and advice be carefully sought. The sum-| 
mer before us will in all probability exhibit the details and the working of the! 
plan ; and we shall endeavour to trace them in our Journal. 


THE ASHBURTON TREATY. 

After all the heart-burnings, the expressions of discontent, the charges of un- 
fair advantages, put forth by so many on both sides of the Atlantic, against the, 
two great statesmen who effected the Treaty of Washington last year, people’ 
are at length coming towards the sober and just conclusion that the affair was. 
conducted upon honorable principles, that it proceeded with wisdom, and was) 
concluded upon satisfactory terms to both parties. Truly public men should be 
formed of stuff too firm to be shaken by the breath of the multitade, and ther 


notions of rectitude, honour, and patriotism should be able to buoy them up|. the aid of a Jud ge and Jury, as 


against national ingratitude ; for, without these qualities in a super-eminent de-) 
gree it would be next to impossible to bring any public measure to an equitable 
conclusion, which might happen to clash with the wishes, prejudices, and feel- 
ings, of the unthinking but loud-speaking many. 
It begins now to be believed—blessings on the believers, however late their 
faith becomes rightly settled—that Lord Ashburton and Mr. Webster have been 
actually faithful servants to the sovercignties to which they severally belonged, 
and the benefactors of their respective fellow-countrymen, in composing the, 
differences which have so long existed between two great nations, whose rela- 


\jthey were trivial why raise a question on the subject afterwards ? 


‘This we are glad to per-|| jw 


and mutual intercourse, upon terms of friendly compromise on both sides ; and 
that the attempt to “ flare up ” about maps with red lines upon them, and un- 
randid concealment of known authorised documents, turns out to be but a bot- 
tle of smoke ; and remarkable enough it is, that, simultaneously, or nearly so, 
with the notable discovery in the French archives, so apparently favourable to the 
British side of the question, here are maps turned out of their recesses from 
equally authoritative sources which turn the tide of evidence entirely the other 
way. Thus driven to and fro by conflicting exhibitions of Red Lines, each 
seeming to be from sources and accompanied by observations all but conclusive 
m the subject, yet none bearing directly the stamp which would bear them out 
is evidence, surely had they even been known to both the parties in this me- 
nroable negociation, those sagacious statesmen would still have rejected them 
as unpediments. 

It is remarkable enough that whilst the Historical Society of this city, as- 
sisted by Mr. Webster, were discussing the circumstance of a discovery which 
iad been made among the documents of the late P. A. Jay, Esq., son of John 
Jay, Esq., who had been one of the American Commissioners in the treaty of 
1783, consisting of a map with a red line through it, as the mark of a boundary 
o Maine, coinciding with the line claimed by the United States, and with John 
lay’s writing underneath it, stating it to be ‘* Mr. Oswald’s line,” the mail- 
vacket from England was near the shores of America, bearing the frank and 
1onourable testimony of the British Premier and Ministry, to the fair and upright 
lealing of Mr. Webster in the negociation, notwithstanding the alleged privity 
of the last-mentioned gentleman to the discovery of a map bearing directly 
against the demands of the United States, and the cry of uncandid dealing. Sir 
Robert Peel is too practised a statesman and too clear-headed a man to allow 
such evidence, which was still of no conclusive authority, and which had con- 
flicting evidence to encounter, to stand in the way of a negociation in which the 
peace of two great nations was at stake, and which could never be brought to a 
satisfactory conclusion upon any terms but those which the negociators had 
propounded as their basis in the outset. 

The Public are frequently wrong in their first impressions upon subjects con- 
-erning which they know not and cannot know all the details, but they are always 
right inthe long-run; and all eyes are becoming open to the mutual advantages 
of the Treaty of Washington, particularly to that part of it which treats on the 
North Eastern Boundary, and the merits and great qualities of both the Noble Lord 
ind the Honourable Secretary are now gencrally acknowledged. Even Joseph 
Hume, no easy man to be convinced of preyndice, has been anxious to testify 
vo the ability of Lord Ashburton ; and Mr Webster is received with acclama- 
tion and honour wheresoever he makes his appearance. 

Never did discomfited statesman cut a more humiliating figure than did Lord 
Palmerston in the debate on this subject in the House of Commons. But it 
We have a story here, 
etter authenticated perhaps than any concerning the maps which have caused so 
much debate, that a gentleman of great intelligence, research, and industry, 
resident tn Canada, and possessing deserved influence through his abilities and 
his loyalty, became somehow aware of the existence of some such map as that 
lescribed to be in the French Arehives ;—that he never rested until he procured 
a copy of it, which he got lithographed ; and that he actually forwarded two 
sopies of the lithograph, more than two years ago, to the late Lord Sydenham, 


strikes us that more humiliation yet awaits him thereon. 


"| two to Sir John Harvey, and re to Lord Palmerston! Vf these were of any value, 


either directly as documents, or as leading to more direct information, where are 
* To Lord Palmerston in particular we would say, Where are they? If 
If they were 
important why did not the Noble Ex-Secretary make them known, and let them 
be found in the bureau of his successor’ ‘There must at least have been great 
uegligence herein, and, if our story be a correct one, Lord Ashburton might and 
ought to have been in possession of such a document before he left the British 
shores. 

An English Journal, which is generally fair, liberal, and moderate in politi- 
cal expression, has treated Lord Ashburton with most unwarrantable severity 
and injustice for the manner of his dealing in the affair of the Treaty. “ Bell's 
eekly Messenger” has pointed out reasons why his Lordship was the most 
improper person for such a mission, every one of which seem to us to be an argu- 
ment in his favour ; and has treated im a sneering manner of Lord Ashburton’s 
gullibility and of Mr. Webster's Yankee keenness of perception. But sneering 
is no argument, neither is assumption any proof. The tirade of the Editor of 
that Journal is nearly a verbatim copy of Mr. T. B. Macauley’s speech, and 
evidently one-sided. We may return to this subject hereafter. 


they 


*,* In a late circular of ours we alluded to a notice of our new undertaking 
by the Editor of the Albion, which we promised to attend to “in due time.” 
Since then, however, such an accumulated quantity of obligation, of the same 
quality and tendency, has come to our knowledge,—which we learn is from the 
same hand, and has been freely bestowed, both in pudlic and in private,—that we 


We have therefore resolved to 
promptly as may be, that we may arrive at 
the proper value of all this service ; and shall furnish them with as ample de- 


find it impossible truly to estimate the amount. 


||tails as our means will honest/y permit, with the full determination that pay- 


ment shall be made as by them directed. 


Tn our columns to-day we have had to record the death of the poet and his- 
torian Southey. His too close application to literature, together with feelings 
and sentiments too finely strung, had already clouded his fine mind, and for 
some time before his decease had estranged from his knowledge not only the 


tions towards each other seem intended by Nature herself to be thoee of amity|/numerous acquaintances and friends of his valuable life, but at length even the 
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affectionate, anxious, and attentive wife of his bosom. He has departed, and 


a blank spot is left in the literature he so greatly adorned. [t was for several! 
years a fashion, by no means creditable to the aristarchi of the age, to speak 
slightingly and with ridicule of Southey, Wordsworth, and others, who have 
ever proved themselves both lights and adornments of Letters, as the “ Lake 
Poets,” from the circumstance of their residing in the vicinity of those beauti- 
ful lakes of Cumberland and Westmoreland, which have been the subjects of 
pen and pencil in so extensive a degree ; and * ‘The Lakers ” were, among many. 
almost a term of contempt if not of reproach. Yet there were the pieces of 
domestic pathos written, which, being so simple in their structure and familiai 
in their language, were deemed children’s stories and children’s compositions ; 
ballads which anybody could write, verses which could be strung together, as 
Coroner Wakley would say, “ by the mile ;” but which have surpassed the 
skill of their detractors, and have outlived the detraction. Southey and his 
compeers bore it all with becoming dignity, but it is to be feared that every ar- 
row did not miss his susceptible heart. He continued to write, and to inform 
and improve the world, but there was a certain rankling within which remained 
incurable ; indeed, one may almost gather from the letters of Sir Walter Scott. 
that Southey was struggling, years ago, against a inclancholy which was likely 
to be too strong for him. 

Southey, like many an enthusiastic young man, began the world with pas- 
sionate notions of liberty and equality, and one of his earliest writings, called 
“Wat Tyler,”’ breathes that spirit. He lived long enough ‘to investigate his 
judgment and feelings more accurately, and they became greatly changed. Ih 
latter years he became somewhat anxious, it should seem, to have *“ Wat T'y- 
ler” sunk in oblivion, as containing sentiments with which his sober judgment 
by no means accorded. 

So frequently have we expressed, through another medium, our hope that 
mankind would pause before they gave vent to unbelief upon hearing of new 
wonders through the agency of steam, that we really feel awkward in applying 
to ourselves the advice we have given to others. But this Aérial steaming. 
which seems to have caught all the good people of England on their credulous 
side, is in itself so startling that, notwithstanding all our belief in the rapid ad- 
vancement of mechanical contrivance, aided by steam power, we are obliged te 
** heave to,” as the sailors would say, and reconnoitre a little. In another part 
of our columns we have given some details of its specification and of its pre- 
tended conformity to the laws of animal nature as applied to birds ; and upon 
paper they really appear simple, alluring, and worthy of more grave considera- 
tion. It may be true enough that birds, in general, when upon expanded 
wing, may seldom or never press upon the air a greater weight than half « 
pound to the square foot, which the proposers of this aérial scheme say is the ut- 
most that the “ Ariel ” and its apparatus will press, consequently, ¢f the latter 
can be got to a proper elevation and propulsion, it would continue to advance 
for some time through the air, and descend gradually to the ground, as the re- 
sistance of the atmosphere gained upon the original momentum of the carriage. 
and of course the more ‘rapidly as it should experience less resistance in de- 
scent, and more attraction of gravitation. ‘This is supposing the propellers tc 
be altogether idle ; but as the force of the stroke made by a bird upon the ai 
beneath or behind it, is the cause of that bird’s ascent or acceleration of its speed, 
—and this the animal can effect in both respects simultaneously,—so also must 
be the comparative force of the artificial wings attached to this aérial carriage ir 
order to produce like effects. Now let us look first at the form of the bird, nex: 
at the conformation of its parts to the objects of its nature, particularly to flight, 
then consider its muscular powers, and lastly its internal volition, which makes 
the bird an iatelligent machine, having parts most minutely adapted to all the 
volition which its will is capable of desiring. —and we are compelled to doub: 
whether human skill and ingenuity can reach the successful imitation thereof. 
The main difficulty seems to be this, and it is perhaps at present an insuperable 
objection to the plan,—viz., can the wings of this machinery act with a propor- 
tionately great force and rapidity, with regard to the gravitating pressure of this 
enormous vessel and apparatus, as the outspread wings of a bird act, with re- 
gard to that of its entire weight! We guess not, nor anything like it, and 
therefore the whole must come to the ground, if indeed it can ever rise off it. 

In fact, it is the old story of Icarus, with the exception of the waxen wings. 
Yet it is ingenious, and presents a theory difficult but not impossible to be 
realized. It is much to be regretted that the proprietor and his friends should 
have applied to Parliament whilst the affair is so crude ; they should at least 
have tried it upon a small scale ; for, granting the correctness of their theory. 


, for the sake of argument, yet as not every man, nor even every legislator, is < 


natural and experimental philosopher, it is hardly fair to apply to public bodies 
for powers, rights. privileges, and reservations, without being able to show any 
thing more than abstract reasoning and plulosophical deductions im their favor. 

We should not be surprised at this, even asa failure, should lead to something 
better, for failure teaches frequently better than suecess ; and although we de 
not hope to be able immediately to travel by steam through the air, yet some- 
thing will rise out of this of a beneficial tendency to mankind. Of this we really 
are confident. : 

Sr. Grorce’s Cricker Cuvs, or New York.—On Saturday last, the 22d 
inst., the members of this Club proceeded to their ground to open the season, 
the regular day (St. George's) being on Sunday. ‘The day was a remarkably 
fine one, and they had opportunity to set up their wickets and play a few strokes, 
notwithstanding the early days of a backward season, and the rains which a 
few days before had rendered the earth rather soft. ‘The cricket ground has 
been greatly improved since the close of last season, by the aid of a thousand 
loads of earth judiciously applied to level the irregularities, and it has been daily 
rolled over since the weather would permit. After partaking of a salutary and 


social refreshment, the members adjourned, and from thence the cricket seasou 
af this year may be considered to have commenced. 

We learn that the Club give a general friendly challenge throughout the 
United States and the British Provinces, and are ready to make arrangements 
‘or mutual trips in return matches. ‘This manly athletic exercise is gaining fa- 
vour in this country, and we hope to find it generally established, in cities par- 
icularly, where the consideration of health is of such immense importance. 


Che Drama. 


May we believe that we commence the Dramatic censorhip of The Anglo 
American under favourable appearances’ We hope so ; certainly the affairs 
of the drama are exhibiting mo: promise at present than they have for some 
ime back ; and, consciousst @stage under proper management and con- 
rol can operate largely for mi@ml good, we rejoice to perceive manifestations of 
‘eturning power and influence. It will not be this season, however, that its 
wightness will appear ; its day is but dawnmg after a long night of darkness, 
ind much, very much will depend on the cares that shall be taken between this 
ime and next September, to prevent its day from being overclouded, and the 
storms of adversity spreading destruction over its face. The clearing up of 
che dramatic atmosphere is partly attributable to the cheering prospects which 
»egin to open in the commercial world, partly to the assurances which are every 
where felt of continued peace with foreign nations, and something, we trust to 
the pains taken by managers in the business of the stage. ‘There is one part of 
the duty devolving on the last-mentioned, however,. which is of the very first- 
cate Importance, and, without due attention to which, all that they can do, be- 
sides, will fall short of the end to which they look. This is the careful endea- 
vour to fit the pieces to the establishment, and the members of the estab- 
lishment to their several characters. In fact to take care to procure good stock 
companies, adapted to the style of representations which characterize the thea- 
tre itself; and by no means to risk the fortunes of the house upon the system 
of “ Stars.” Stars, “heaven save the mark,” have been the destruction of 
‘he managers, the starvation of the actors, and ever ruinous to the Drama it- 
self ; and it will acquire a long course of performances of a generally respec- 
able order, to fix the public taste again in a healthy condition. Whilst we are 
on the subject we will endeavour to shew the mischief of unthinking manage- 
ment and Star performance combined ; thus, 

Park Tuearre.—Mr. Hackett, a very clever actor, and a man of great profes- 
sional discernment, has recently terminated a short engagement here. He was 
received, as indeed he ought to be, with approbation and applause. But who 
was seen during his engagement! Why, Mr. Hackett only! No one cared 
for the plot, all looked for the scenes of Mr. Hackett’s own representation. 
With respect to the pretty but short characteristic pieces in which he appears, 
there was perhaps no harm in this ; but when at length * The Merry Wives of 
Windsor” was put forth, we really felt something like indignation. It has be- 
come sometimes the custom to put a second name to this play, and call it * or 
The Humours of Sir John Falstaff,” and this serves as a cloak for the sin of 
making that personage the only one of note in the entire Dramatis Personw. 
Alack ! alack! Why do not managers reflect, that there is not in all Shak- 
speare, nay, in the whole range of the Drama, a play so replete with characters 
demanding first-rate artists in their particular réles. In this cast are found re- 
presentatives of as many different phases of human nature as there are per- 
sons ; and save that the Falstaff may predominate a little in quantity of action 
he is hardly otherwise the principal in the piece. He is but the licentious and 
selfish man, Page is the happy and peaceable man, Ford the jealous man, 
Shallow the boasting dotard, Slender the awkward but conceited ass, Sir Hugh 
che fiery Welsh pedant, Dr. Caius the petulant man, The host is the carousing 
lrunken innkeeper, Pistol the bullying braggart, Nym, the shy, dry, cheating 
coward, Bardolph, the man of slang and low habits ; Mrs. Page and Mrs. Ford 
have not much variety in their several compositions, but there is a delightful 
archness, and a sinless malice in their mirth. Ann Page is a beautiful specimen 
of simplicity, and Dame Quickly the very type of a fawning, sly, remorseless 
zo-between. Fenton and the servants are all that possess not decided charac 
-ers ; and yet this splendid and difficult combination is brought on the stage in 
order to distinguish one of the personations ! 

We have always considered this play as a supplementary one, and one in 
which, indeed, the characters cannot properly be understood until the other 
olays in which they are found have been performed. ‘The order ought to be 
“ Henry IV., first and second parts,” and then “ The Merry Wives.” In these 
‘wo “ Henry” Plays, these characters are gradually developed, and then we 
see them combined ; and without this course it is hardly possible for any but 
Shakspeare readers to enjoy the real riches of “ The Merry Wives.” “ Henry 
'V."" is a subsequent, but not a consequent play, and may, or may not, at plea- 
| sure, belong to the series. Now when the play we speak of was acted the 
other night, what was there, save the Falstaff of Hackett, and the Ford of 
Abbot, which was not “ weary, stale, flat, and unprofitable?’ The fellow— 
we cannot dignify him any farther—who played Page, knew so little of Shak- 
speare and of the “ domestic oaths” of that day, as to be ignorant that it was 
customary to swear by the peacock, and he disgusted the intelligent part of 
his audience by crying out with squeamish delicacy, “‘ By bird and pie, sir, 
you shall not chuse,” &. &c. Enough of this, but we do hope that if an 
author is to be sacrificed at the altar of a “ star,” Shakspeare at least may be 
spared. 

To the adaptation of characters to actors, add the strictest and most minute 
rehearsals, and then we may look for the revival of the Drama here. 

We do not propose to enter, in our first number, upon the weekly records of 
each theatre in New York, but make this our standing point ; and our readers 
may believe that we shall judge as justly as our capabilities will permit, and 
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Che Anglo American. 23 
report as fearlessly and impartially as the nature of the occupation demands. be called upon to abandon the direction of the Opera. He is preparing however 
A wholesome criticism is good for both the public and the artists, and it shall) at this time a grand work in 5 acts, which ought to have been played a month 
be our misfortune, not our fault, if the Anglo American do not supply the de- |ago, but which, I am sure will not be represented before the end of the next. 
sideratum. |This opera has for its title “ La Demence de Charles VI." As Odette plays 

We must not leave this division of our duties, however, without stating two!|the part of the heroine, it is thought that the name she represents will be de- 

ld of New York First h \/finitively the title of the composition. No matter; the music is certainly by 
things of no sinall moment in the Dramatic world of New York. first, the) |tHaleyvy ; it is to be hoped that this excellent musician may have been well in- 
Broughams are in this city, and as we honestly consider them to be gems of spired, for, since “ La Juive’’ he has hardly obtained the suecess he deserves. 


brilliant water, we hope that measures will be taken to secure their continu- 
ance here, where they are so much needed. Mrs. Brougham is an exceeding- 
ly lady-like actress, and in the department of genteel comedy is qualified to 
take a high position, and Mr. Brougham possesses those hilarious spirits and 
that nonchalance of deportment which are sure to find their sympathies in the 
minds of the audience. Secondly, our fri Niblo has positively secured the 
French company, now at New Orleans, during the summer season, 
near at hand, at his delightful resort u mencing on the Ist June. 
This French company, of which fame is 80 in the praise, will play comic 
operas and vaudevilles on alternate nights of every week, the other alterations 
consisting of English vaudevilles, in which Burton, John Sefton, aid other 
clever actors, will take part. 


Alnsic. 

We commence this department of our labours under the most cheering aus- 
pices. A project was set on foot about the beginning of the past winter to es- 
tablish a society upon the principles and under the same title as the “ Philhar- 
monic Society ” of London ; its principal objects were the promotion of musi- 
cal taste in general, and of instrumental music in particular ; and it was truly 
gratifying to perceive how quickly the performing part of the list of subscribers 
was filled up by the very best artists of the city—perhaps of the United States 


—and how rapidly the entire subscription was completed, of which the accom- 


modations would permit. Nor was this a mere freak of fashion, in which per- 
sons paid down their money and thought no more of the matter, but, during the 
three concerts which the Society have given, at intervals of about two months, 
the room has been each time filled to repletion, and the same faces of audience 
have been exhibited, differing only with regard to their position in the Concert 
room. 

There is nothing surprising in this, for the band, consisting of nearly sixty 
masterly performers, gave on the first night such a musical treat as the new 


world had never partaken of before, being also conducted with a precision which , 


gave the idea of one huge comprehensive instrument, capable of being expand- 
ed into musical thunder, or attenvtated to a musical snuff-box. Here was, so 
far, the ample fulfilment of a large promise ; it was even bettered by the second, 
and has been confirmed by the third and last of the season, which took place on 
Saturday last. The Society may now be considered as completely established, 
and by proceeding as it has begun, may and will be of immense utility in the 
advancement of music and musical taste. 

These concerts are not without a share of vocalism, but that, hitherto, has 
not been allowed to predominate ; we hear, however, that it is in contemplation 
to encourage the practice of singing Madrigals and other concerted pieces, 
which we think will be a vast improvement, whilst it will not interfere with the 
fundamental objects of the Society. As the first series was completed before 
we attained to a critical existence we shal! not enter upon remarks concerning 
the details, but shall hold ourselves in readiness to speak out, and do our humble 
part towards the support of so excellent an institution. 

The conductors of the Philharmonic Society’s music during the season just) 
terminated, were :—Ist. Messrs. Hil! and Etienne; 2d. Messrs. Timm and 
Alpers ; 3d. Messrs. Boucher and Loder ; all very effective in their turn, and it 
would be invidious to enter into a comparison of their several merits. We shall! 
remark on them respectively on future occasions. 

Another excellent association has recently sprung up in the city, which to real) 
amateurs offers a delightful feast. It is a quartett party, or party for the per- 
formance of what is sometimes called ** Chamber music,” and in which the 
compositions of Spohr, Beethoven, Mozart, Haydn, Romberg, Hummel, &¢., 
are played with delightful effect. Both these associations hold these meetings 
at the Apollo Rooms, which are indeed properly designated, for therein are. 
nearly all the best concerts of the city now performed. 


The Libretto is by Casimir Delarigne, onc of the most illustrious amongst the 
literati of our age ; it is spoken of m eulogistieterms. Your readers who may 
\\have read the historical romance of * Isabeau de Baviére,” written by Alez. 
| Dumas, will be able to speak correctly on the subject of this opera. 
| The Italian Opera is the Parisian ‘Theatre which has had the greatest success 
this winter. But what a strength of talent! Mdmes. Grisi, Persiani, Nissen; 
Messrs. Lahblache, Tam/urini, Mario, Corelli! It is impossible to find a collec- 
‘tion of names more admired by the public and more worthy to be so. 
great hit of the winter is “ Don Pasquali,’ an opera Buila, by Donizetti, four 
‘characters only, but what supporters they have! Grisi, Lablache, Mario, and 
Tamburini. I could write you twenty pages, and yet be unable to express 
rightly the enthusiasm, the furore, excited by this charming music. Among the 
‘Italians, in public concerts, in private sorrécs, on all pianos, one hears nothing 
but “ Don Pasquali.’ However the direction of the Théatre Italien is not eon- 
tented with the success of “ Linda’ and of “ Don Pasquali” ; it has taken up 
“ Don Giovanni” for the benefit of Lablache, and “ Otello,” which Mario has 
succeeded in singing well,—no casy matter afer Rubim. Alas! why must 
‘April deprive us of these delicious singers’ London is jealous of our happiness 
‘land demands them with loud cries ; and M. Gurzot fears quarrels too much to 
\iseek a quarrel with England,—above all, upon a musical privilege. 
The French Opéra Comique is always frequented ; thanks to rhe variety of 
its Reperatory. But few novelties. The only important work played within the 
last two months is the opera in 3 acts by Auber, * La Part du Diable ”; it is 
always the same class of music, twinkling, artificial, and filling the place of 
igenius by a delicious sercir-faire. My next letter will give you an account of 
ithe opera in 3 acts which Ba/fe is about to bring out at this theatre. 
| Let us now proceed to Concerts ; that is, let us say that each day brings one, 
two, three, can I say how many concerts! ‘The list of these musical festivals 
would, I do believe, reach across the Atlantic. Let us be contented then to cite 
‘a few names. And first the great violinist, the Lion of the day, the noble éléve 
jof Paganini, the magical and astonishing bow, Camillo Sivori. ‘This admirable 
artist has plaved two of the greatest compositions of his master, “ La Clochette,”’ 
and “ La Priére de Moise.’ Also among his own compositions, we must dis- 
tinguish chiefly “ The Carnival of Venice,”’ and a concerto in the middle of 
which oceurs a Cadenza monsire! Four minutes solely of tours de force, fright- 
ful difficulties, and fantastiques faniarsies. All the artistic portion of Paris 
‘run mad on the subject of this magnificent organ. 

After Sivori we must cite Dreyschock, a remarkable pianist, whose style ap- 
proaches to that of Thalherg ; a style which we do not think appropriate to 
ithe mstrument, but which is not the less fashionable, while waiting for a new 
‘Hummel who has no need to hide the nakedness of his melody under a mass 
lof notes anda thick veil of difficulties. Among the compositions of Grey- 
ishock, we have remarked “ Le Morceau Fantastique,”’ * La Clochette,” and 
\* Le Ruisseau.” Whilst speaking of piano and pianists, I may tell you that 
| Emile Prudent is making a tour through the middle of France, snd obtains 
igreat success. Thalbery has returned to Paris, but it is not said that he in- 
tends to perform in public. Among the best publications of the last fortnight 
for the piano, is the piece by Bert:ai upon the Serenata ef “ Don Pasquali,” 
which merits the highest praise. 
| Nothing new of Italy. At Milan a new opera has been given by Verdi, 
jwhich is called, * I Lombardi alla prima Crociata.” It is said that this work is 
\very feeble, although very brilliant. 
| The success of Madame Garcia in London is triumphant. I believe T can 
jassure you that there is no certainty yet of her engagement for New York. [ 
ido not know if propositions have been made to Templeton ; but neither Ma- 
dame Garcia nor Madame Viardot (Paulie Garcia,) have been engaged for 
city. 
| My next letter, I hope, will inform you of several important novelties. I 
shall also task myself to be au courant of whatsoever shall be passing in Lon- 
don, where Fanny Elssler is obtaining at this moment the greatest success. 


Yours, &e. G. 


Literary Notices. 


| Minaan’s History or tur Jews. 3 vols. 18mo., 2d edition. New York : 
jHarper & Brothers.—It may be unnecessary to expatiate on the merits of this 
truly estunable work. It received snbstantial proofs of public respect in the 
jmmense sale it experienced when brought out by the enterprising publishers as 
ithe first of that valuable series called “The Family Library.” It is now re- 
|published, from the stereotype plates, and with the same embellishments, as in 
ithe first edition, but at only fialt the original price. 


MUSICAL CORRESPONDENCE. | Honoxen; a novel in 2 vols., 12imo. By Theodore Fay. New York: 


| 


Paris, March —, 1843. 


* * * * * * Permit ime in the first place to compliment you upon the | 


foundation of your Journal, “ ‘The Anglo American,” and to wish you the most) 
complete success in your new enterprize. * * * * * IT donot doubt that! 
your sheet will soon occupy a distinguished rank. I need not recommend to you 
to send me several copies, in order that your friends here may applaud, and assist! 
in promoting its success. 

According to your request I will send you, at least once a month, a letter in. 
which I shall keep you acquainted with the ran of music in England, but chiefly) 
in France and Italy ; and I promise you, my dear sir, that this musical corres-' 


‘Harper & Brothers. —We cannot better convey our opinion of this clever work 
‘than by reminding our readers that we have made a — and interesting ex- 
tract from its pages, in our present number, and have there also given a brief 
account of its object and scope. 

Tuer Penny Macazixe. New Series.—The second volume of the new 
series of this really rnraluable work is completed. It would require an entire 
number to describe all the useful and interesting information which is condensed 


|imto a volume of this popular publication. It must suffice us here to remark 


that after nine years, durmg which its objects were those of creating a desire 
for information and of supplying it in every style on subjects not too abstruse 
for ordinary understanding, the new series advances a step, and, without losing 


any of its interest, or wandering out of the main course to which it was dedi- 


pondence shall be the only one of its kind received in the United States, and it jeated, it takes a somewhat more elevated range of subjects and treats them in 


shall be sufficiently varied and complete to satisfy the taste of the Dilettwnti of 


the same lucid manner for which it had already received the approbation of 
every candid critic. The embellishments of the New Series are of a much 


your city. But let me proceed to business ; facts will speak better than all the: 
promises in the world. 


higher order of execution than heretofore, and the letter-press is much neater. 


|| The work commends itself to every class of readers, and should be found in every 


“A tout Seigneur tout honneur”’ is a French proverb. I shall commence |family. It is for sale by Edmund Baldwin, 155 Broadway, sole agent to the 


then with the Royal Academy of Music ; but it is with regret that I am obliged! 
to say that this theatre, formerly so illustrious, is at present surreudered to artists) 
of Secondary order. Médme. Stolz, the favourite of the director, the “ Queen! 
of the Opera”’ as she is called, will probably bring about the ruin of the first 


London Publishers. 
Sears’ New Macszins.—This is a cheap and exceed- 


ingly useful publication, much upon tle plan of the London Penny Magazine. 
It consists of forty pages of letter press in 8vo., and double columns, on popu- 
lar and practical subjects, and copiously illustrated by wood cuts. ‘The work is 


lyrical scene of France, if her favour should be continued much longer. But 
cb hea eaicad np numerous enemies to M. Pillet, and it is believed that he will! 


well deserving of 
general neatness of its appearance. It is published at No. 122 Nassau Street. 


blic support both from the quality of its contents and the 
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Aprit 29. 


We take pleasure in informing our Readers that we have, in almost a finished) 

state, a superb Aqua-tinta engraving of His Majesty 
LOUIS PHILIPPE, KING OF THE FRENCH, 

which we purpose publishing in a very few weeks. The portrait is acknow- 
ledged by good judges to be a capital likeness, and the engraving is in the hands 
of a highly approved artist. The size of the Plate will just allow the copy to, 
form an embellishment to the first volume of Tun AncLo AMERICAN, but it) 
will be given upon paper large enough to make a magnificent engraving for 


framing. 

We are also happy to announce that a magnificent full-length 

PORTRAIT OF THE IMMORTAL WASHINGTON, 
has been for several weeks in hand and will shortly be completed. The plate, 
represents the illustrious subject as in the attitude of a speaker, and is full of 
expression. The style of the engraving is a recent and highly effective combi- 
nation of line, stipple, and mezzotint, which gives uncommon softness and deli- 
cacy to the tout ensemble, and we fully expect that it will be pronounced a per- 
fect gem of the artist from whose Lurin it will proceed. ‘That so splendid a 
subject, upon so large a scale (viz., twenty-four inches by sixteen) may be every 
way worthy of public acceptation, the utmost pains and enquiry have been taken’ 
in the selection of an engraver. It will be ready in the course of a very few 


months. 

From the very great expense incurred in producing this splendid engraving— 
by far the largest and most superb that has ever been issued from a Newspaper 
office—it is obvious that it can only be presented to such subscribers as shall pay 


one year’s subscription in advance. 
N.B.—Postmasters in the United States are by law permitted to forward 


subscriptions for Newspapers, free of expense. 


American Summarp. 
Awnorner Court Martiat.—We learn from the Georgetown Advoeate that 
a Court Martial has been ordered in the case of Lt. Me Laughlin, T. S. N., 
The matter at issue between this officer and the government is an alledged 
balance against him in his Florida accounts. | 
Laxe Trapr or rut West-—In 1836 the exports were. .... $2,224,318 


Balance against the West apparently,...........-....-.. $11,812,708 


In 1841— 


| 


Navan Cuances.—Captain William Compton Bolton has been ordered to 
relieve the Commodore of our naval forces on the coast of Brazil. 

Boyrer.—We learn fromthe Mobile Herald that the British sloop of war 

Magnet arrived at Pensacola on the 16th inst., having on board Boyer, Ex-Presi- 
dant of Hayti. 
Iumicration Scurme.—The London correspondent of the Montreal Courier 
writes that **a scheme has been matured in London in concert with the Roman 
Catholic clergy of Ireland, for an extensive inunigration to the agricultural free 
states in the North Western Valley of the United States, comprising the states 
of Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, Ulinois, Wisconsin, Iowa, and Missouri—Father 
Mathew is one of the trustees of the proposed company. 


Ee THE ANGLO AMERICAN wil! be for sale as soon as published at the following 
places :— 
Lindsay’s News Office, 
True Sun Office, corne 
Bulletin Office, corner 
Axford’s News Office, I ry. 
READ 'THIS—THE CHEAPEST AND BEST. 
- . 
Sears’ New ftlonthly Family Magazine, 
ILLUSTRATED WITH SEVERAL HUNDRED ENGRAVINGS. 
Issued on the first of every month, containing from forty to fifty large imperial octavo 
pages, double columns. Puice 18 3-4 cents per number, or $2a year, invariably m ad- 
vance. 


treet. 
and Spruce-streets. 
nd Beekman-streets. 


POST-MASTERS, NEWS AGENTS, AND ALL PERSONS 
who receive this paper by mail, wishing to act as Agents for the Magazine, will be fur- 
nished with specimen numbers by applying directly (if by mail, post paid) to the publisher, 
122 Nassauest., New York. 

D> We wish to have it understood, and kept constantly in mind, that, inasmuch as the 
Magazine is not of an ephemeral, newspaper character, but rather of the permanent, book 
kind (being stereotyped), individuals becomimg subscribers at any time will find it worth 
their while to take the work trom the commencement. The matter is of such a nature 
as to render it as suitable for perusal ten years hence as now, to those whv shall not have 
suoscribed prior to that time. 

IcP Also Sears’ Bible Biography and Wonders of the World constantly on hand, and 
supplied to Agents on the most reasonable terms. (April 29-11.) 


POPULAR BRITISH PERIODICALS 

RE-PUBLISHED IN NEW YORK, 

BY JOSEPII MASON, 102 BROADWAY. 
LONDON, EDINBURGH, FOREIGN AND WESTMINSTER REVIEWS, 
BLACKWOOD’S AND THE DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINES, 
AND THE 
LONDON CHRISTIAN OBSERVER. 
TERMS,—payment in all cases in advance : 


QUARTERLIES. per ann. MonTHLIES. per aun. 

For the Four Reviews............- $8 00 | For Biackwood’s Magazine......... $4 00 

Three 7 00 “ The Dublin University... ... 400 

Two - 500 The Christian Observer....... oo 
One 3 00 


IC The above Periodicals are published within a few days after their arrival by the 
British Steamers, at one third the price of the English editions, and are delivered to i- 
bers in the principal cities of the United States, free of postage. Subs tions rabbives. 
if by mail, post paid, at the publication office. and by the respective local agents. 

Joseph Masou, Publisher, New York ; Otis, Broaders & Co., and W. H. S. Jordan, 
Boston ; W. UC. Little, Albany ; J. R. Pollock, Philadelphia ; N. Hickman, Baltimore ; W. 
H. Berrett, Charleston ; W. f. Williams, Savannah , p wot & Gill, Richmond ; John Nim- 
mo, General Agent for Canada. April 29. 


||paper fonts as follows :— 
The gross amount of the trade has quadrupled in five years ; the imports |Pica at 32 cts. per Ib. | at 54ets, per Ib 
have doubled, and the exports have increased nearly 1,600 percent. At this, at Nonpareil ........-...-.. at as 

rate, which, however, is scarcely possible, the amount in 1847 will be above 300 | 


Tue British Consut arrestep at Mosite.—Col. Fitzgerald, the Bri-| 
tish Consul, who was arreste#l for riotous conduct, was brought up before the! 
Mayor. It appears that the Consul, being dissatistied with a Justice of the 
Peace, for discharging a Frenchman charged with stealing a boat froma Bri-| 
tish vessel, called him a * poor contemptible wretch, a pusillanimous fellow,| 
afraid to do his duty lest he should lose a few votes,” and offering him the usual) 
satisfaction of gentlemen! The Mayor fined him $20. The Mobile Herald 
says—* He expressed his willingness to pay immediately ; but several of ow 
most respectable citizens immediately stepped forward and insisted upon dis-— 
charging it ; at which evidence of the estimation in which he is held by the ei- 
tizens of Mobile, Col. F. was much affected. ‘The whole affair was an unplea-' 
sant one, and may lead to important discussion. We, however, cannot but 


hope that it may be suffered to remain where it is, and the matter entirely, 
dropped, aitheugh we understand that a full statement of the case will be made | 


For approved paper at 6 months, or at 6 per cent. less for cash. 
Wood Type, Printing Ink, Presses, Cases, Galleys, Brass Rule, Composing Sticks. 
Chases, and other printing materials furnished with promptitude, and at the lowest prices. 
Printers of Newspapeis who publish this advertisement with this Rote three times be- 
fore the Ist of June, 1548, and send one of the papers to the foundry, will beentitled to 
payment of their bill on buying four times the amount of it. April 29-3. 


PROSPECTUS 
OF A NEW WEEKLY JOURNAL OF ENLARGED DIMENSIONS, CALLED 


THE ANGLO AMERICAN, 
DEVOTED TO PUBLIC INFORMATAON ON THE SUBJECTS OF ELEGANT AND ENTER- 
TAINING LITERATURE, GERERAI, INTELLIGENCE CONCERNING AFFAIRS IN 
EVERY QUARTER OF THE WORLD} POLITICS, LEGISLATIVE AND OTHER PUBLIC 
DEBATES ; COMMERCE; THE FINE AND THE USEFUL ARTS > BRIEF CRITICAL 
NOTICES OF BOOKS, MUSIC, THE DRAMA, AND LECTURES 5 AND GENERAL MIS 


CELLANEOUS AFFAIRS. 
is always understood, when a new candidate for public favour appears, offering 


to Mr. Fox, the British Minister at Washington.” Col. F. was not imprisoned |gdditional Journal or Periodical to the numbers which previously so abound in the cow 


as reported. 


|munity, that those who undertake jis conduct and management beheve they have struc 


ome new feature, have included some hitherto-emitted species of intelligence, inter * 


The remains of Commodore Porter are to be conveyed home in a national jyvore incid information on the subjects embraced m thet plan, propose some more appro- 


vessel. ‘They are now deposited im a leaden coftin. 
Wheat is selling at Rochester for 88 cents a bushel. The Canadian buyers 


are about to removing their agencies to Cleveland and Detroit. ‘The reason for | 


ster Democrat, is, that wheat purchased at the west can be) in declining to trumpet the praises of Tue ANGLO AMBpRICAN by a loud blast, there are, 


this, says the Roche 
taken to Canada and converted into flour at a much less price than flour pur- 


ipriate arrangement ot their matter, or offer a larger quantity m proportion to price. In- 


stead of offermg any one of these advantages, however, the conductors ef The ANGLO 
MERICAN modestly Intimate that thei plan proposes to include @// that have been here 


supposed, 


nevertheless, a few notes of introduction which justice to the mtended Journa] demands 


‘tobe sounded. Itis the earnest object of the Proprietors —and that object they will steadily 


chased in this market costs when delivered there. ‘This will the more readily and assiduously endeavour to carry out —to lake a dicuitied stand in the world ef Journal- 


appear from the annexed tables :— 


Present cost of wheat at Cleaveland and Detroit... GB cents. 
Cost per bushel at Montreal. TA 
The total cost per barre] will be. 3 70 


[Allowing 5 bushels to the barrel, the surplus flour will pay for grinding, 
packing, «&c. . 
The following table exhibits the cost of flour delivered at Montreal, when 
purchased in the Rochester market :— 
Cost per barrel here, at present 1B 
Transportation to Prescott, including Railroad charges.....-.. 22 cts.) 
| 


Cost 2t Montreal of Rochester 50 
The secret of the cheap rates of transportation from the west to Montreal is, 
that the wheat can be put on board a schr. at any point on the lakes, and taken! 


ism; and, whatever defects they may unwittingly fall into in respect tothe materials of 


ANGLO AMERICAN, these shall never consist of anything that wodld be Inconsistent 


with good breeding and the established proprieties of social life. They will aim, in the 
literary portions of the Journal, to be lively without levity, solid without dullness, and to 
give a due proportion of each. Inthe general information respecting public matters they 
adopt the maxim ot “Aud: alteram partem and, although they may give theirown 
views briefly and independently, on contested questions, they trust never to be tound de- 
generatmg into Violent paruzanship. 

The Proprietors flatter themselves with the possession of a considerable experience in 


'| Newspaper management, and with a strong desire to please—as their bases for the Lope 


of public encouragement ; and it is trusted that m confiding the Editorial department ot 
this Journal to Mr. A. D. Paterson, who has so long been before the public through his 
engagements m ‘* THE ALBION” of this city, as well as through other literary labours, a 


‘|sufficient guarantee is offered for the quality of THE ANGLO AMERICAN’s columus. 


THE ANGLO AMERICAN is published every Saturday at the ofice of the Proprietors, Nov 
6Ann Street. Terms, Three Dollars per annum, to be paid invariably in advance, and no 
deviation will in any case be made from the Cash p/an of subscription. The Journal is printed 


‘jon superior paper, with a beautiful type cast expressly forthe work; it contains as - 
ntly 


a quantity of matter as any other Newspaper in this country ; the letter press is dili 
and carefully read, to free it from typogiaphical errors, and the press-work neatly and 
clearly executed. 

*,* Agents dealt with on the usual terms. All orders, &c., to be wdaoa ts E. L. 
Garvin & Co., Publishers, No. 6 Ann Street, New York. . 

I Every Postmaster, or any other individual, who will obtain Five new subscribers, 
and remit $15, current moncy, free of postage, shall receive afree copy of THE ANGLO 


AMERICAN one year, 


The Anglo Ameri 
24 ye inerican. 
T { \|through the Welland canal to Prescoti, without re-shippmyg. At Prescott it is 
N litransferred to a Durham boat, and sent down the St. Lawrence and through the 3 
Lachine Canal to Montreal. % 
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pyre A? REDUCED PRICES.—GEORGE BRUCE & CO., Type founders, at No. 
% 13 Chambers-stieet, near the Post Office, New York, have on hand an unusually & 
large stock of their well-known Printing Types, Ornaments, Bordars, Rules, &c., of the i 
Me adipialpeiteiieastintacaiailtiaie best metals, cast in original matrices, and very accurately finished,all of which they have 
ign erce in the shade. 
foreign commerce in t 
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